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BRIGHT WARE 


By Hoyt Hupson 


You signed in some abstracted hour a Faustus-pact 
and sealed it: soul of twilit air autumnal 
held as at evening in an orb of frosty 
green shadow, body of burrowing nerve 
branched manifold vein, stretched tympanum 
and structural tie arcane of bone and tendon, 
you pledged at some lost time 
and in exchange 
bright ware one goes on questing for 
from no collector’s instinct adding this to that, 
no hunter’s heat to track and snare: 
peaks above steppes of cloud, flecks in the swim- 
ming sunset, 
those moments out of time that build their own 
gold-hazy orb of space, beyond our categories 
of freshness and fatigue. 
Some others chose 

opaque and ponderable bulks, careers 
of deed or dream, philosophies and calculations. 
Another shuddered stiffly at the brown 
and rubricated writ of Mephistopheles 
nor stamped his superscription in the fat 
hot oozing wax, cut not his veinéd arm, 
an unavailable protagonist. 

For you 
all serried cities dropped by striding Titans 
from catch-all ruck-sacks full of old and new 
clean and dirty playthings whether blocks 
or trolley-cars, all sun-drawn shapes of trees, 
gardens with blue anchusa by grey stone 
making a pattern with its own blue shadow, 
all masquerading seasons tricked in leaf 
and scarf of wind, anticipated meetings, 
familiar eyes and hands that move with graveness 
in personal and patient human gesture, 
all peristaltic ecstasy of orchestras 
or lone cadenza like a burnished snake 
thrown glittering in the air, are but 
stage settings and stage properties. 


This following of corpses to their graves 
pageant of nuptial and other inchmeal 
movements along grooves of history 
are preparations for the unpreparable 
moment of drama which may be enacted 
amidst the overture or two short breaths 
after the curtain falls. 

Only, you know 
a door is closing in the universe 
leaf meeting adamantine leaf 
with still inevitable strength. You know 
a light has gleamed from out one star among 
the stars. Or you are casually aware, 
turning your head, that forces for a million years 
that moved in thrust and mortal torsion 
now stand at center, instantly at rest, 
a coil at balance tensed in five dimensions, 
before disintegration and swift rocketing 
dives in paths dissociate for ever. 
You are the one who reading from a page 
looked suddenly away for fear the words 
laid there in cogent order were not there, 
not real, not right, not quite intentional. 


Poe in a park in Richmond 

knelt on his last glad visit, 

fingered the grass about the bench-legs, 
“There used to be white violets here.” 


So twists and fevers that had troubled much 
that slight and black-haired poet, his stiletto 
reason worn without a sheath, his past 

of shadowy events, his passion taking 

him up carpeted stairs to drawing-rooms 

of middle-aged and literary ladies, 

his eager jealousy, his listening 

for whispered echoes of some name he called 
down drowning corridors, now faded, fused, 
and swam in one lost glimpse of moonlight pallor 
one whiff of moist faint fragrance lost. 








IN THE SHADOW OF THE WINDMILL 


By JoHN A. BEADLE 


As he drank from the longhandled dipper he 
noticed the black spot in the bottom where the 
enamel had chipped. Odd that he should notice 
such a trivial thing at a time like this. His feeling 
of vague irritability deepened as he dropped the 
dipper carelessly into the pail and the water 
sloshed with a dull slap onto the wooden bench, 
spattering his legs with minute drops. The wood 
of the bench soaked up the water greedily. Stoop- 
ing he sank a thumbnail into the wood. Grey, 
spongy — almost punk. 

He wiped his mouth with the back of his hand 
to find no moisture there. The air, as greedy as 
the wood, had soaked it up. Everything grasping 
for something, men, animals, plants, buildings. 
The tar paper on the chicken-house was torn and 
its curling edges revealed the rough underboard- 
ing. He must repair that. But a man couldn’t do 
everything the first few months. When they had 
lived with his parents last year it hadn’t been so 
bad. Two men on a farm were all right; but two 
women to a household was one woman too many 
even if one was your bride and the other your 
mother. So this year they had rented a farm 
where they could be alone. But it was so 
hot. His shirt clung damply to the small of his 
back and his armpits itched. Despite his youth, 
his strength and vigor seeped out of him, leaving 
him weak and trembling. 

The grass clung to his feet and he kicked 
viciously as he walked to the gatepost and leaned 
against it. He clasped his hands and rested his 
arms on the post, cradling his head on them. 
Kicking restlessly at the hard clay with his foot he 
soon had a smooth place in the shape of the sole 
of his shoe. He spat and missed the smooth part, 
the spittle landing in the little pile of yellow dust 
where it curdled into a small ball like a drop of 
water in flour. The rustling of the corn in the field 
seemed to him to be the swishing of silken dresses 
of many phantom ladies. Raising his head he 
looked over the shivering landscape; then opening 
the gate he walked draggingly up the road, rub- 
bing his forearms where they had rested on the 
post. Momentarily he paused at the car drawn to 
the side of the road. An irregular ticking came to 
his ears as the engine cooled. The doctor’s car. 


Another confinement case — but how different 
when it was your own wife and you were excluded 
and left to imagine things. 

He threw himself face downward on the earth 
next tothe fence. The grass was long and matted. 
A dry earthy odor entered his nostrils and seemed 
to suck all the moisture from his nose and mouth. 
Unthinking, his mind in suspension, he lay there 
motionless except for his big toe moving within 
his shoe. “Tick,” went the heated metal of the 
car, “tick, tick, tick.”” A short one, a rest, then 
three fast ones. He tried to keep time with his 
toe to the ticking. There — he had pressed with 
his toe just as it ticked — fine! A rest, then he 
moved his toe three times in unison with the sound 
of the contracting metal. He felt exultant, as if 
he had done something worthy of commendation, 
something marvellous. He would try it once 
more. Tick —all right — three movements of 
his toe — damn it —this time the car had gone 
“tick, tick.”” You couldn’t depend on anything. 

He rolled over on his side, his left.arm curved 
over his head, his right arm lying along his body. 
Opening his eyes he looked over the landscape, 
somewhat changed in aspect by his prone position. 
He thought he was on the side of a huge basin. 
On the rim of the basin a church steeple flung its 
needle point quiveringly to the sky. Close to the 
church was a row of pine trees. Like a row of 
feathers stuck into the ground by a child and then 
stroked the wrong way, he fancied. That he 
should think such things when his wife was per- 
haps dying frightened him. 

But it was so quiet. So dreadfully still. The 
birds were silent in the heat. The only noise that 
disturbed the stillness was the creaking and 
screeching of the windmill inside the fence. There 
was quite a strong breeze in the upper air, for the 
tan was whirling away at a fast rate of speed. 
There was a screech as the piston rose, then a 
clank as the tension eased, followed by the gurgle 
of water in the pipe. Scre-e-e-ch, clank, gurgle. 
Scre-e-e-ch, clank, gurgle. 

Before him lay a distended shadow; it was 
curved, not a circle—an ellipse, most likely. 
There it was right in front of him, motionless. 
There were streaks of light in the shadow at regu- 
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lar intervals. He thrust his right arm into the 
shadow and one of the bars fell across his arm — 
like a decoration on an officer. The bar moved, 
then came back. Looking upward he saw the fan 
of the windmill swaying idly. It was poised 
gracefully. The machine was solid and common 
at the bottom but as it rose it became airy and 
beautiful, the fan and tail resting like a bird in 
poised flight on a slender tracery of steel. He 
looked back at the shadow. The bar of light 
moved, to be replaced by another, then another 
came, and another, and another, faster, faster, 
faster until it was all shadow—not a dark 
shadow, a grey one, whirling in various degrees of 
intensity. He became fascinated by its motion. 
So mechanical, so limited. Its sphere of motion 
was limited to just one, that of whirling. It could 
not move from its position to either side, it could 
go neither up nor down; it was limited to the spe- 
cific space on the ground, depending on the light of 
the sun. So speedily silent; so immaterial yet 
definite. He withdrew his arm from the shadow 
and lay on his back covering his eyes with the 
crook of his arm. Pressing tightly with his arm 
he tried to see. In his eyes there were succeeding 
semi-circles of milky-white light with reddish tinge 
around the edge, rising unendingly from the bot- 
tom and going into nothingness. 

The pressure of his arm relaxed and his mind 
was blank and unprotected. Then the thoughts 
that he had been trying to avoid leaped in and 
took possession of him. He had paid attention to 
trivial things to distract his mind, but one moment 
of unpreparedness had brought the anxieties and 
troubles back in an ever-increasing host. 

Birth had been an occasion for joking and mer- 
riment when it concerned someone else. Among 
his neighbors there was always joshing and kid- 
ding and he with the egotism of youth had been 
foremost. But they were all older than he was. 
Perhaps as one grew older such things lost their 
terror. He wondered if his father had felt this 
way when he, who was now in the same position, 
had been born; and the father before him, and 
before him, and before him — an unending suc- 
cession. 

Beasts of the field didn’t seem to mind so much. 
But with humans it was different — especially 
when it was your own wife. 

He rolled twice until he was again on the flat of 
his back. He threw his arm to its outstretched 
length. There was a flickering of light on his 
closed eyelids; his mind whirled; he felt himself 
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seized in a gripping nausea. The basin of land 
tipped, writhed, became a whirlpool whose center 
he was. Thoughts rushed into his mind. His 
wife was dying. Why did they exclude him? 
Perhaps she was already dead. If only he could 
get out of this miserable pail whose sides were 
swimming past him at an astonishing rate of speed. 
Faster, faster, faster. There was a rushing as of 
a great wind. A clanking metallic sound, accom- 
panied by an irregular gurgle. Speed! was he 
dead? What had happened in the past? Or was 
there a past? He remembered the medical books 
which he and the fellows at the pool-room had 
looked at. . . . Jees! Ain’t you glad you ain't 
a woman? punches, surreptitious nudges. Ho, ho, 
ho. Pictures not meant for the eyes of laymen. 
Old Doc Simpson was a good sort. His 
books sold at auction. Birth was a fearful thing. 
Was his wife enduring the same thing? 
The sound was rising in a shrieking crescendo, 
rising, rising till it was beyond the range of his ear- 
drums. Just a humming in his head. No sound, 
just vibration. Had he really seen those books or 
had he just imagined it? How long ago was that? 
He couldn’t remember. Time was an elusive 
thing. Perhaps there was no time. Perhaps it 
was just an illusion. There is no past; there is no 
future. The present is the only thing certain. 
The humming was gone and the shrieking noise as 
the walls slipped past him beat at his eardrums. 
At this immediate moment he was being whirled 
around and around at a dizzy rate of speed. A 
short time ago he had left the house to come out 
on the road. Or perhaps he hadn’t — maybe that 
was just his imagination. He had just thought he 
came out. In reality he was the hub of this gy- 
rating shadow, had been for ages, eternities. The 
land was tipping. Why didn’t his wife come to 
him? Ah, yes, she was sick. Had she died? No, 
there was no past. Would she die? No, there 
was no future. But this was the present and five 
minutes ago had been the present and the present 
had been the future. He would have to wait for 
the present to become the past and the future to 
become the present. But the future was not, and 
the past was not. What an involved mess it all 
was! 

The sides of the basin were slowing down, and 
the shriek had diminished until it was merely the 
whirr of the wheel. His head was clearing; he 
was just going around now at a slow rate of speed. 
Scre-e-e-ch; softly, gently he came to a stop and 
found himself staring at the sky. A bar of light 
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fell across one eye; the other was in shadow. 

He looked up at the wheel and it swung idly, 
swaying a trifle as if trying to get up enough mo- 
mentum to start itself on its limited journey. 
There was a slight creak and grind of the cogs. 
A few drops of water fell noiselessly into the wait- 
ing mouth of the pipe. He dragged himself from 
the shadow of the wheel, clutching the long grass 
in a frenzied grasp as if to snatch strength from 
its contact. He remained there for several mo- 
ments, panting like an animal that has just crawled 
from a torrent after a hard struggle. 

He rose upright to his knees. Quiet and peace 
descended upon him. The rustling of the corn 
was a soothing song, the heat was good, warming 
him to his inmost being. He looked at the build- 
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ings, at the trees, at the dusty road. Then he 
glanced up at the silent idle windmill. In front of 
him a huge black and yellow bee clambered clum- 
sily from a hole in the ground, pulled itself to the 
top of the twisted grass, and then threw itself into 
the air with a noise and buzzing entirely incom- 
mensurate with its size. 

The man looked over the shimmering land- 
scape, rejoicing in its stillness and solidity. Weakly 
he rose to his feet, and with uncertain steps, and a 
pallor-drawn face, followed the fence to the gate. 
Opening it, he clung to the post as if fearful to 
leave the support it gave him. As he watched, 
the doctor came out onto the porch and waved to 
him, smiling cheerily and exultantly. But the man 
merely clung the tighter to the post. 


WESTERN TRAGEDY: THE WORK OF 
ROBINSON JEFFERS 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


The coasts of California break down abruptly 
into the sea. Heads of stone push against the 
surf. Canyons reach from the water’s edge back 
to the blue rim of the hills. The winds cross the 
hills like sudden madness. Lonely men and wo- 
men live on their ranches. Beyond the gayety 
and glitter of the tourist life, of sunshine adver- 
tisements, of prunes and sunkist oranges, Cawdor 
lives alone on his land. Fera, the girl, rides pas- 
sionately over the hills. The Mexican, Vasques, 
herds his animals, and the Indian woman, whose 
child has blue eyes, works on the garden’s slope. 
In this fierce soil of California Robinson Jeffers 
finds humanity in an old, tragic cycle. They are 
sun stricken men and women. They face tragic 
consequence. 

Poets assault eternity. In Jeffers is the stone 
and wind of California. There is the frail fury 
and disaster inherent in man’s nature. There is 
unearthly light. He sees man, a weak vehicle at 
best, possessed by storms that break through from 
another world. The burden of eternity is too 
great for the small earth walker. Madness and 
death destroy him. In Roan Stallion, in The 
Women at Point Sur, in Cawdor or in his latest 
poems, Dear Judas and The Loving Shepherdess, 
men and women flame with the disastrous fate 
within them. The pity and terror of the Greek 
tragedy surround them. The inner cruelty of na- 


ture, and they are nature, drives them on passion- 
ately with whips to death and destiny. Nature 
and something -beyond nature defeat their own 
creation. 

The Loving Shepherdess is one of the more re- 
cent of his long poems of California. A young 
girl’s lover kills her father in a quarrel and runs 
away. Her baby dies at birth. She is told that 
she will die if there ever is another child. She 
wanders forth alone with her small herd of sheep, 
losing them one by one, through the vicissitudes 
of travel, hunger, accident, and human malice. 
She has no thought of life except to give what 
happiness she can to others before her death. To 
one man after another she gives herself in Christ- 
like pity and love. Love is her doom, and like 
her prototype of Palestine she is brought by love 
to death among the harsh hills of the coast land. 
There is a hate in Jeffers that brings his characters 
to tragic death, but it is not his hate of mankind 
as critics say. It is hate within nature and within 
men, self destructive, mystic, and irrational. Jef- 
fers does not hate humanity, though he says: 

. bein nothing so moderate as in love of 
man, a clever servant, insufferable master. 

It is the trap that catches noblest spirits, that 
caught — they say — God, when he walked on 
earth.” 

For in Jeffers there are noble spirits and great 
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souls though they are doomed by their very great- 
ness. The terrible vigor and body of his work 
could not come from hatred of mankind. 

“Shine, perishing republic.” The race turns in 
upon itself. Its values are incestuous. “In Ta- 
mar a little,” says Jeffers, “and in The Women at 
Point Sur consciously and definitely, incest is sym- 
bolized race introversion: man regarding man ex- 
clusively — founding his values, desires, a picture 
of the universe, all on his own humanity.” 
Though his poems may indeed have an oblique 
symbolism, the poet’s interpretations, like those of 
Poe, perhaps should not be taken too seriously. 
Were The Women at Point Sur an extended al- 
legory as Jeffers’ statement might suggest, it 
could hardly have the terrible authority in con- 
crete life that it possesses. 

Jeffers has been before the public five years or 
so. He belongs to an American cycle, and though 
Greek in his human rhythm and his themes that 
find their symbols in parricide and incest and the 
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insanities of men driven beyond the middle 
grounds of reason, he follows still the procession 
of American mystics that includes Emerson, pure 
and abstract, Whitman, with his ample happiness 
and buxom world, Sandburg, with his bitter sym- 
pathy and protestantism seeking the spirit where it 
can be found. To these Jeffers comes, with the 
individual man again in his interest, burning with 
the old and terrible flame. 

It is an old theme: beyond good and evil lies 
reality, and by devouring sin he conquers its fear 
and smallness. He is a poet; liking or not liking 
him makes little difference. The voluptuous bru- 
tality of life is here and the futility of reason 
facing reality. Truth is insanity, beyond reason 
lies frenzy, death, fiery beauty, being. 

The coasts of California have other lives than 
the sunseekers from Iowa. From the hard line 
of the range against the sea a profound power has 
come. The old Greek is in this poetry, but it is 
western tragedy as well. 


THE GARDENS OF THE SEA 


By Don Gordon 


Sunlight wavers, moonlight is dead, no stars descend; 
Far under foam, sea-flame grapples with shadow, 
Wild as luminous panther following golden prey. 


The cloudy legions, the silent silver ones, 

Cruise the wide salt fern, stir the crystal fans; 
Upward, outward, deadly and languid and pale, 
The great sea-flowers release their multiple veils. 


Barnacle crescent and circle and blackened square 
Corrupt the alabaster rock. Shell hosts breed, then breed again: 
The tawny sea-base teems with emerald and the mauve. 


Small forms encompass smaller and slow; 
Hunger fattens on hunger; the fed are the meat and the drink 
When armored shapes drift by, when lanterns of death 


Are lit in their globular eyes. 


Though shallow tribes transmit legend of prows 
And creatures called men are said to be spawned, 
The microcosm knows water is endless, the hollow air myth. 


The deep gardens are fulfilled: these deaths, these births suffice. 
Planets may cool, stars gutter, solar patterns wheel anew; 
No other worlds torment the flowers that fold, the shades that pass. 








AFTERNOON OFF 





By Upton TERRELL 


It was one of those early spring days when the 
sun is bright and warm, and the wind, even that of 
the city, hints of new life stirring in the fields and 
woods. 

Morton Hinkle had got the afternoon off, and 
as he rode toward his home on the elevated he 
wondered how he would explain the matter to his 
wife. If he told her the truth—that he had 
asked Mr. Gerber to excuse him because of a 
headache when in reality the balmy spring air had 
made him lazy and anxious to be outside — she 
would scold him severely and accuse him of neg- 
— his work. 

; I’m not neglecting i it. A man has to get 
away from a thing once in a while. But Effie 
wouldn’t see it that way. I'll have to tell her 
something else. 

It was shortly after one o’clock when he came in 
sight of the flat building in which he lived. He 
walked slowly, for he was still struggling with his 
problem. If he told her he was ill she would 
make him take some medicine of some sort and lie 
down, and he dreaded this almost as much as her 
scolding. 

A mingled feeling of fear and shame arose in 
him as he entered the building. He did not want 
to tell her an untruth, yet he could not gather suf- 
ficient courage to walk in and state the facts of the 
case without shading them. 

I wish I could go in and just tell her I’m 
home because I didn’t feel like working and sug- 
gest we do something nice like going to the park 
or something. 

The thought made him feel better for only a 
moment, and he started up the stairs to the second 
floor pervaded with a mild sensation of terror. 

Why didn’t I telephone her? 

He stopped, one hand on the railing, the other 
fingering the latch key in his pocket. He should 
have eaten lunch downtown and then telephoned 
her he was coming home. She might have asked 
him to bring something, some meat or groceries, 
or perhaps he could have done some shopping for 
her. She, or the kids, always needed something 
from the department stores. 

Well, if I had telephoned her, I would 
have had to make an excuse just the same. 


This realization caused him to be provoked 
with himself. He was acting like a boy who had 
committed his first crime. He hadn’t done any- 
thing wrong. 

. . .  Shucks, if she wants to scold me, all 
right. I’ll just tell her the truth. 

He went on up the stairs to the second floor 
landing and inserted his key in the lock. He 
turned it slowly, and when he had opened the door 
a few inches, he whistled. Then he put his head in 
and said, 

“Effie, I’m home.” 

He stepped inside thinking his voice had 
sounded strange. An odor of steam assailed his 
nostrils. He closed the door and started toward 
the dining room. Suddenly she appeared in the 
kitchen doorway, and he stopped. Her sleeves 
were rolled back on her fat, red arms; her house 
cap lay at an unbecoming angle; and her hands, 
wet and soapy, rested on her round hips. 

“Hello,” he said, and looked at her a bit sheep- 
ishly. 


Her face paled. “What's the matter?” 


“Nothing. [ve got the afternoon off.” He 
began to remove his overcoat. 

“Off ?” 

“Yes. I justthought ’d . . .” He stopped 


speaking abruptly. His throat seemed to tighten, 
and he turned back to the hall and hung up his 
coat with trembling hands. ‘You see, Mr. 
Gerber’s daughter died. Everybody got the after- 
noon off.”” He experienced a slight nausea. 

She drew a deep breath. ‘My land, I thought 
you were sick or had got fired.” 

He made an effort to smile and failed. “I 
knew you would. I should have telephoned you I 
was coming, I guess.” 

“T should say. You might have wae at that 
nice market on Randolph Street and 

“T thought about that.” 

” brought out some meat. Goodness 
knows, the meat we get out here is bad, and when 
you get a chance to buy some good meat, you 
don’t do it. I can’t go clear down town to get 
meat, and if you order over the phone they send 
you any old thing.” 


“T was going to. I don’t know why I didn’t.” 
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‘“Didn’t what?” 

‘Telephone you.” 

“T should think. You could have gone over to 
Beckman’s and got those shirts for Johnny. The 
poor boy is almost in rags. Now I'll simply have 
to go down town to-morrow. He can’t go to 
school in rags. And Mary Lou hasn’t a decent 
pair of stockings to her name. I don’t know what 
the teachers will think.” 

‘“T’m sorry,” he mumbled, and stared at the 
floor. 

“Don’t you feel well?” she asked with slight 
suspicion. 

He brightened at once. ‘Oh, yes. I feel fine. 
Why?” 

“You had a funny look on your face.” 

“T was thinking.” 

‘About what?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular. Just thinking.” 

She leaned against the side of the door. ‘“That’s 
funny. When you think, you have to think about 
something.” 

He walked around the dining table which was 
covered with freshly laundered clothes, and 
stopped beside a fern which rested on a stand be- 
fore the center window. 

“It’s dying,” he said softly. 

“Well, what can you expect? It never gets any 
care. Everybody brushes up against it.” She 
turned back to the kitchen. “Well, I’ve got to 
wash this underwear of Mary Lou’s before I’m 
through. I declare, it’s the dirtiest I ever saw. I 
never knew children who got their clothes so dirty 

as if they rolled in the street. I never got 
so dirty when I was a child.” 

“You lived in the country when you were a 
girl.” He pulled a dead leaf from the fern. 

“Yes, but I would have got paddled good if I 
ever came in the house ” She appeared in 
the kitchen door again and held up a suit of girl’s 
underwear. “Just look at that, if you don’t be- 
lieve me. Black as mud and ripped right up the 
back. Why, I don’t understand how it could get 
that way.” 

He moved toward the door, and she backed into 
the kitchen. ‘Children play rough,” he said in an 
explanatory voice. “But you're right. They 
should be taught to be careful of their clothes, 
especially when they cost so much.” 

“Especially when their mother has to wash 
them,” she said, and bent over a tub which rested 
on two chairs. “I might have gone riding with 
Mrs. Mason in her new car this afternoon if I 
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didn’t have such clothes to wash. I told her I 
didn’t think I could get through in time.” 

‘That would be nice,” he said. “Of course,” 
he continued in a voice which suddenly had become 
apologetic. ‘I really meant to say that children 
should be made to understand how much work 
they make for their mother. I'll speak to them 
about it.” 

She glanced at him without speaking and with 
an expression which revealed her surprise at his 
remark. 

He flushed slightly, coughed, and spoke without 
looking at her. “I wish you'd get a laundress. I 
don’t like to see you working so hard.” 

Her expression changed to one of sadness, as if 
his sympathetic words had brought to her the real- 
ization that she was a martyr to the life which was 
her lot. He turned away, and walked slowly 
through the hallway with something of the atti- 
tude of a man who feels that he has completed a 
hard task. In the living room, he stood beside an 
open window gazing down into the street. Soft, 
sweet air struck his face. The sky was a clean 
washed blue; and the grass in the tiny plots in 
front of the flat buildings was newly green. Some 
crocuses bloomed in a small bed beside the en- 
trance to the building next door. 

Standing there looking out into the beautiful 
spring afternoon, he suddenly felt very sorry for 
her. He wished he had not lied to her. She 
worked so hard for him and for the children. 

e Good Lord, what made me tell her 
that? Now I’ve done it. No man could have a 
better wife. I’m a scoundred. If she just 
wouldn’t scoldmeso .. . 

He heard her calling him, and went hurriedly 
toward the kitchen. 

“Have you had your lunch?” she asked without 
looking up from the tub. 

“Tm . . . [mnot hungry.” 

“Land-o-live, what’s the matter with you? Why 
didn’t you say so? I'll get you something in a 
minute.” 

“Tt’s not necessary. I can 

“Can what?” 

“T could get myself something.” 

She laughed with mild contempt. “I just wish 
a man could get himself something. If they’re as 
helpless in their offices as they are in their homes, 
I don’t see how they hold their jobs. You just 
wait a minute. I'll fix something for you.” 

“Just anything will do,” he said. 

“Well, it will just be anything. You're lucky to 
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get a thing,” She looked at him steadily. “Do 
you know how many shirts of yours I had to 
wash?” 

He shook his head. “How many?” 

“Six. You wore six this last week. Six.” 

“They get very dirty down town, and I have to 
look clean.” 

She wrung out a suit of underwear. “Well, it 
seems to me you ought to wear a shirt for two 
days, if you were careful at all.” She wiped 
soapy water from her red hands, and dried them 
on a roller towel hanging on the pantry door. He 
took up an old paper from the top of a bundle be- 
neath the stove and sat down beside the table. 

“T’ll try to be more careful of them,” he prom- 
ised. 

She brought bread and jam and cheese from the 
pantry and placed them before him. 

“You can eat out here. The dining table is full 
of clothes.” 

“Sure.” 

“There’s some cold ham.” 

“That will be fine. Anything,” he muttered. 

“You've got to have something hot. I'll make 
some tea.” She lighted the gas under the tea 
kettle, and then sat down opposite him and drew a 
deep breath. “Who did you say died?” 

He gave a slight start. “Helen,” he answered 
quietly. 

“That’s the oldest, isn’t it?” 

“No. She was his youngest. 
older.” 

“Oh, yes. What was the matter?” 

He felt the strange sensation in his stomach 
again. He hadn’t thought about a cause of death. 
The names of a number of diseases passed through 
his mind, and he selected pneumonia. “I guess 
she had a cold first but it developed into pneu- 
monia,” he said, trying to speak calmly. 

“T would have guessed it. It seems everybody 
is down with a cold or the flu. Johnny says half 
the children in his class are home sick. It worries 
me to death.” She got up and made the tea. 
“There you are,” she said as she placed a steam- 
ing cup before him. “I don’t see why you didn’t 
say something about lunch when you came in.” 

“T wasn’t very hungry.” 

She sat down again. “Did everybody get the 
afternoon off ?” 

“Yes. They closed the office.” 
butter on a piece of bread. 

“They might have given you the whole day off. 
It seems to me they never think a man might like 
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to get a day off once in a while. I mean just get 
away from the office and the things he does every 
day, especially when it’s such nice weather. Some- 
one has to die before they'll give it.” 

He feared that she would notice his amaze- 
ment. His fingers trembled as he helped himself 
to a piece of ham. 

“Oh, I don’t think 
interrupted him. 

“T’'ll bet if some one in your family died they'd 
object to you taking time off.” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn’t say that. Why, when Art 
Lucas lost his boy, he stayed away four days and 
no one said a word.” He wished she would stop 
talking about the office, and tried to think of some 
remark to make which would serve to change the 
subject. 

“Well, it seems to me they’re not overly con- 
siderate. Mr. Gerber especially. Look what 
they gave for Christmas. Ten dollars. And 
you've been there for fifteen years. Ten dollars,” 
she said with disgust. 

‘Some firms don’t give anything.” 

“No. I suppose there are tighter people in the 
world. I'd hate to deal with them.” 

‘What time do the kids get home?” he asked, 
and wondered why he had not thought to ask the 
question sooner. 

“Not until late to-day. Mary Lou is playing on 
the girls’ indoor team, and Johnny has to take his 
piano lesson right after school. It will be late be- 
fore they get home.” 

“That’s too bad. I thought maybe they'd like 
to go to the park, or some place.” 

“The park? Well, maybe they would, but they 
won’t be home in time. Why don’t you go?” 

“Maybe I will.” 

“T should think you’d take advantage of your 
afternoon off, and go see something. You never 
get a chance, and on Sunday everything is so 
crowded.” 

“T’d like to see the new planetarium. . You and 
I ought to go there.” 

“Planetarium? What in heaven’s name is that? 
Some new aviation field?” 

“You look at the stars and so on.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d care so much for that. I 
wouldn’t want to go all the way down town, or 
wherever it is, for that. I used to look at them 
through a telescope at the fair down home, but I 
never could see much more than I could with my 
own eyes. All us kids used to look. It cost a 
nickel, I think. Why don’t you go to the new fish 
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house? I should think that would be more inter- 
esting.” 

“That's an idea, too. Only I'd like to take the 
kids when I go there.” 

“Then you might take a bus ride up the lake 
shore. You could sit out on top this afternoon. 
It goes through Lincoln Park.” 

“I'd kind of like to see the lions. I admire lions 
more than any animal.” 

“Well, I’d like to get this washing done. I 
don’t have any admiration for it.” 

“Can I help you?” 

“I don’t know what you could do. Oh ‘ 
you might go down in the back yard and gather 
those clothes off the line. But you be careful. 
Don’t you let any of them touch the ground.” 

“T won't.” 

He went to get his hat feeling glad that he 
could do something for her. In the hallway he 
lighted a cigar. On his way back to the kitchen he 
suddenly stopped. He felt very weak, as if his 
strength had completely failed him. 

Some day she’ll find out, and then I'll 
be in a fine mess. 

Standing there he tried to think quickly of some 
road of escape from his predicament, but there 
seemed to be none. He was hopelessly lost in a 
tog of deceit, and in it he would perish. He went 
on with the sensation an unexperienced gambler 
holds who has tossed his last dollar on the board 
and lost. And he went down the rear stairs carry- 
ing the empty clothes basket a miserable wretch 
who saw nothing ahead of him in life but trouble 
and pain. 

When he brought in the clothes, she inspected 
each garment and folded it carefully. He had 
dropped none, and it seemed to him she was dis- 
appointed because of this fact. He made so bold 
to remark that, “Not a one touched the ground.” 

“Well, it’s a wonder,” she replied. 

He stood for a minute awkwardly watching her. 
Then he said, “Well, I guess I’ll go to the park. 
It’s been all of five years since I’ve been there.” 

“Yes, go ahead. Wait a minute, though. I'll 
give you a list and you can stop at the grocery on 
your way back.” 

He went to their bedroom and combed his hair. 
At first he thought he would put on a fresh shirt, 
but remembering what she had told him about 
wearing so many shirts, he decided to go as he was 
dressed. Without thinking he opened a small 
drawer in his chiffonier. His eyes fell on a bundle 
of letters, and he picked them up and looked 
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through them. Among them wasa small blue print 
of the plans of a bungalow attached to a colored 
drawing of the place as it would look when com- 
pleted. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, he studied the 
plan. Nearly a year had passed since he had 
looked at it. Two years before he had answered 
an advertisement in a magazine, and the plans and 
drawing had been sent to him. They had talked 
then of building in one of the new suburbs on the 
northwest side of the city, but he had never been 
able to see his way clear to finance the project. 

: It sure is a good plan. It’s just right 
for us. Johnny could have a work bench in the 
basement; and we could have a dog and a garden; 
and with the extra bedroom, we wouldn’t be so 
crowded. I wouldn’t have to sleep on the daven- 
port when some one comes; and in the winter we 
could burn real logs in the grate. 

She came in with the grocery list. “What are 
you doing?” 

“Just looking at this old house plan.” He got 
up and returned the plan and the letters to the 
drawer. 

“Now just look at that bed,” she moaned. 
“And I just put a clean spread on it yesterday. I 
declare, I should think you would think of such 
things. There’s a chair in here to sit on.” She 
straightened the spread and thumped it into 
smoothness. Then she handed the list to him. 
“There isn’t much to get, but pick out the apples 
yourself, and get large greenings. Are you listen- 
ing, or are you thinking of something else?” 

“T’m listening. Large greenings.” 

“Well, I hope you’re not going to start thinking 
about building that bungalow again.” 

“No. I was just thinking if I could get Mr. 
Gerber to give me a raise of $200 a year, I believe 
I would be able to manage it. It would be fine for 
the kids.” 

“Yes, it would be fine for the kids, but you get 
the raise first and then we'll talk about it. I'd 
have heart failure if that old tightwad ever gave 
you a raise like that. Just remember what he said 
the last time when 

“T know. I know,” he interrupted her, and 
went out to the hallway for his coat and hat fear- 
ing she would engage him in another conversation 
about his office. 

She followed at his heels. “And be sure you 
get top round steak.” 

“All right.” 

At the door he hesitated, one hand on the knob. 
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He lifted his eyes to look at her not unlike a dog 
who senses it has done wrong. Then with no little 
fierceness he stepped up to her and kissed her on 
the cheek. She gave a slight gasp and an expres- 
sion of complete astonishment spread over her 
face. 

“Good-bye,” he said in an unnatural voice. 

She didn’t answer him, and he went out carry- 
ing a picture of her expression in his mind, and 
wondering if there wasn’t a bit of suspicion in it as 
well as surprise. 

He walked leisurely along the street, observing 
the new flower beds and window boxes people had 
constructed. At the corner he stopped to pet a 
friendly mongrel which ran up to him. 

“Johnny would like a dog like you,” he said to 
it, 

Several blocks farther he came to the street car 
line which would take him to the park. He stood 
looking into a drug store window, not seeing the 
myriad items on display there. Strangely he had 
lost some of his desire to see the lions, and he 
wished he had something else to do. He took out 
his watch. 

. Three o'clock. By the time I get to the 
park and back it would be after five, and that 
wouldn’t leave me much time to look around. If I 
didn’t have to get the groceries I might make it 
all right. 

A sign painted in white on the window glass 
caught his eye: LUXURY CHOC’LIT SODA. 

He smiled broadly. It had been a long time 
since he had eaten a chocolate soda. He turned 
in the entrance. 

There were no other customers in the store. 
He sat on a stool at the soda fountain with the 
feeling that he was performing an almost forgot- 
ten boyish prank. 

“Chocolate soda,” he said to the clerk without 
looking at him. 

As he waited to be served, he heard the voices 
of several boys outside. They were passing the 
window behind the fountain. Suddenly they came 
into the store, and he saw his son among them. 
Three of the boys followed a fourth to the candy 
counter. 

He turned on his stool to watch them. His son 
had not seen him, and this amused him. He 
listened with interest to their conversation. 

“Spend it all on choc’lits, Eddie,” one said. 

“Not the whole dime!” 

“Get some fudge,” said his son. 

The clerk placed the soda he had ordered be- 
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fore him and went to wait on the boys. 

‘That would be ten pieces of fudge,” said the 
boy with the money. ‘We couldn’t divide it even. 
We should have two more cents.” 

Morton left his place at the fountain and 
crossed the store. His son turned as he came up 
to him. 

“Pa li 

“Hello, son. If you need two more cents I 
guess I have them.” He saw then that Johnny’s 
face had reddened. His enthusiasm at seeing his 
father had completely disappeared, and he 
seemed embarrassed. “Here. Is that all you 
need?” 

Johnny nodded and took the money. He 
handed it to Eddie who seemed to be awed by the 
sudden good fortune. 

‘Twelve pieces of fudge,” he said to the clerk. 

Morton continued to watch his son, wondering 
at the nature of his embarrassment. Suddenly he 
remembered that it was the afternoon Johnny took 
his music lesson. 

“Come here, son,”’ he said. 

They walked away from the boys, and stood 
beside the prescription counter. 

“Tsn’t this the afternoon you take a lesson?” 

Johnny nodded and looked at the floor. 

“You're playing hooky, eh?” 

Johnny did not answer. 

‘Why ?” Morton asked. 

His son looked up at him. “It was such a nice 
afternoon I didn’t want to sit inside at a piano. I 
wanted to play ball.” 

“Why didn’t you tell your mother?” 

“She wouldn’t have let me go. Listen, you 
won't tell her, will you? Please don’t. I'll get the 
devil,” he pleaded. 

“You always get the devil when you deceive 
some one,” Morton said with effort. ‘When you 
lie, you have to pay for it.” He seemed to feel 
himself growing weak again as he spoke, and he 
drew a deep breath as if to brace himself. 

“Well, I didn’t want to be scolded,” said 
Johnny. He looked steadily at his father. “I bet 
you wouldn’t want to either. I bet if you were me 
you'd do the same thing.” 

Morton felt blood rush to his face. He put a 
hand on his son’s shoulder. “All right. I won't 
say anything this time. Now let’s have a soda. 
All you boys. It’s my treat.” 

They trooped to the fountain talking loudly. 
Morton sipped his soda with a sinking heart. The 
thought that he was supporting his son’s deceitful- 
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ness lingered in his mind, yet he felt himself with- 
out the right to reprimand him. He, too, was a 
deceiver. A quotation from the Bible he had 
known years before filtered through his thoughts. 
It came to him incomplete and he tried to recall it 
fully but failed. 

. . . Lethimfirst castastone .. . 

Johnny’s hand touched his arm. “Thanks, pa.” 

“You’re welcome.” 

“Tf you won’t say anything,” Johnny said in a 
low voice, “I won’t ditch again. I'll promise, if 
you won’t tell that you saw me at all.” 

“All right. That’s a bargain. I haven’t seen 
you and you haven’t seen me. And no more 
ditching.” 

“Come on, Johnny,” a boy called. “We got to 
go. Thanks for the soda, Mister Hinkle.” 

“Yeah. So long, Pa.” 

“So long.” 

Johnny started away in the wake of the other 
boys, then stopped and looked quizzically at his 
father. “Say, Pa, you wouldn’t like to play ball 
with us, would you?” 

Morton stood up. “Why, maybe I would,” he 
said hesitantly. 

“Sure, come on, Mister Hinkle,” said Eddie. 

“Well, all right.” 

Morton felt a strange elation creeping over him 
as he followed the boys from the store. He tried 
to recall how long it had been since he had played 
ball on a sand lot. It had always been his favor- 
ite game, and once he had thought seriously of be- 
coming a professional player. 

Several blocks down the street they came to a 
vacant lot. A number of other boys there greeted 
them with loud calls. Johnny secured a glove for 
his father. 

“You get out in the field, Pa,” he said. “First 
we knock out a few for practice. Then we have a 
game.” 

Morton removed his overcoat and folded it on 
the ground. He took the glove and started across 
the lot. Eddie began to bat out a ball, and the 
boys scattered about to catch it. 

“One for you, Mister Hinkle,” he called. 

He sent the ball in a high arch, and Morton ran 
to get under it. With arms extended he sped for- 
ward, keeping his eyes on the dropping ball. Sud- 
denly he sprawled head first into the dust. The 
ball struck the ground beside him. 

He sat up slowly, aware of a burning sensation 
in one leg, and when he had wiped his face with a 
handkerchief, he saw that he had torn his trousers 
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and scraped the skin on a knee. 
down beside him. 

“Are you hurt, Pa?” 

“No, but I’ve torn my trousers.” 

“You stumbled over a brick.” 

Morton got to his feet with difficulty, feeling 
chagrined and conspicuous. 

“Well, I guess that ends my baseball,” he said. 
“Tl have to go home.” 

“Do you want me to go with you?” Johnny 
asked. 

“No,” said Morton firmly. “You stay here and 
play.” 

He put on his overcoat, and walking with a 
slight limp, left the lot and started toward home. 
He had gone less than half the distance when he 
was stunned by the realization of his situation. 
He moaned. 

. . . Now Iam done for. How will I ex- 
plain this to Effie? If I tell her I was playing ball, 
I'll give Johnny away. Now I’ve got to lie again. 

It was the climax of an afternoon which had be- 
gun with a dishonest act. If he had felt lost in a 
fog of deceit before, now he felt himself sinking 
in a sea of untruths. He moved on toward his 
home like a mechanical man which having been 
regulated and set to move in a certain direction 
could not voluntarily change its course. His in- 
jured knee, fortunately hidden by his overcoat, was 
beginning to smart severely, and this tended to 
increase the complete despair which filled him. 

‘ Coward and fool. Coward and fool. 

The words seemed to leap at him and bite him, 
and he felt the urge to strike at them with his fists, 
to beat them down to dust. He made numerous 
efforts to excuse himself to himself, to make him- 
self believe that it was all an unfortunate turn of 
circumstances, but each time the words attacked 
him again with renewed force, and he was driven 
back. 

The action of his thoughts served to anger him. 
His eyes felt hot, and he set his teeth together 
firmly. Suddenly he stopped trying to think of an 
excuse to give Effie, stopped trying to think of 
another lie to tell, and submitted to his rage. He 
wanted to fight with some one. He wanted to en- 
gage in bloody fisticuffs; and he felt certain that he 
could whip any man. He was a beast seeking prey, 
snarling through a wilderness in a fit of violent 
temper. 

He went forward faster, his rage increasing 
steadily, and by the time he had reached his front 
door he was not the timid Morton Hinkle who 
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had come home a few hours before and lied to his 
wife because he feared her scolding. He was a 
different Morton Hinkle, a man of courage, un- 
afraid of man or beast, and especially unafraid of 
a woman’s words. 

. Heck, I'll tell her the truth. I’ll tell her 
everything. I’m not a man to be brow-beaten. 
And if she doesn’t like what I’ve done, that’s just 
too bad. 

He inserted his key in the lock almost viciously, 
and opened the door. 

“Effie,” he bellowed. 

He went in and shut the door loudly and stalked 
toward the kitchen. 

“Effie, where are you!” 

There was no answer. The dining room and 
kitchen were deserted. The clean clothes had 
been removed, and the rooms had been put in 
order. 

He turned back toward the front of the apart- 
ment somewhat taken aback by the unexpected 
turn of affairs. As he passed the coat rack in the 
hallway, he saw a piece of white paper pinned to 
the frame of the mirror. He leaned closer, saw 
that it was a note, and took it down. 


Johnny, 
I’ve gone riding with Mrs. Ma- 
son. There’s milk and cookies on 


the kitchen table for you and sister. 
Mother. 


Slowly he walked into the front room. He sat 
down and looked at the note steadily. His anger 
had disappeared, and with it had gone the courage 
which had sent him home armed with belated 
honesty. 

He read the note several times, and his hand 
trembled. Then a tear fell on his cheek and his 
throat seemed to close, stopping him from breath- 
ing. He put the note in his pocket, wiped away 
the tear, and went into the bedroom. A pleasant 
calmness had pervaded him, and it seemed to him 
that never before in his life had he felt so strong 
and clean, so free and unworried. 

He bathed his knee, observing that only the 
skin had been scraped, and then put on another 
suit. The damaged suit he rolled in a bundle. 

I’ll take it to the tailor’s and have it 
mended and cleaned, and Effie will never know 
anything about it. I'll just tell her I took a walk 
about and decided not to go to see the lions. 
Golly, I feel good. 
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TWO POEMS 


By SIMEON ADAMS 
OHIO FARMER 


He loved the smell of turning sod, 
He was so highly pleased with God, 
Albeit he was sure to sow 

Alfalfa where the corn would grow, 
And wheat where the alfalfa might. 
Nothing he did was wholly right. 


I remember when I stood 

Upon the edges of his wood 

And watched him plowing up the field 
Intent to get a better yield; 

And when he stopped and raised his head, 
I remember how he said, 

As he had said it times before, 

‘Last year the crops were very poor, 
The oats came up so very thin, 

The wheat would hardly fill a bin. 
But now I know that I have found 

A crop to flourish on this ground.” 


He was not the usual one 

That culled the dollars from the sun. 
He loved so much the smell of ground, 
He made an altar of each mound, 

A hill of clay that grew no tree 

I think to him was Calvary. 


HARVESTERS 


Beleaguered harvesters in the brown field, 
Shucking the corn and basketing the yield, 
While up and down the half load goes — 
You toss the ears and count the rows, 
Finishing the harvest before it snows. 


The horses stamp; you clap your hands; 

A snowflake whirls where the wagon stands. 
The ears fly over; the ears fly in; 

The wagon creaks to the granary bin. 

The rows grow shorter; the yellow piles thin. 


Are you harvesters or swung scarecrows, 
Flapping in the shadows of the late corn rows? 
Hands benumbed and stung by frost, 

Yet nothing is won, nothing is lost. 

The harvest goes in at the usual cost. 











THE TURNERS BECOME WEALTHY 


By BENJAMIN APPEL 


Old friends who meet once more after the dis- 
integrating passage of the years can only become 
friends again by lifting themselves by their boot- 
straps, as it were, out of their separate existences, 
and going backwards in lives and time. After 
forty years of three dimensional living, during 
which their bodies had paid the aging toll three 
dimensional life exacts, the Turners were not 
quite prepared for memory, one of the rarer of 
the fourth dimensions. 

* * > 

One summer evening, after supper, Turner and 
his two sons watched a pedestrian stir the white 
dust of the road into a cloudy river. From the 
rocking chair relaxation of the porch, they won- 
dered why anybody should march in the sunset 
hour of peace, especially such a pale old man, who, 
as Turner remarked, could scarcely be courting a 
girl. But then again, he might. He strode bois- 
terously, like a flag-waving youngster making be- 
lieve he’s an army. He reached the gate and 
paused as if to say: “I’m here, folks. Aren’t you 
glad?” 

The three farmers glanced stupidly at their 
strange visitor, like cows who desert their grazing 
to watch a speeding train. He was almost John 
Turner’s twin in age. There was barely a half 
year’s difference in their mutual “over sixty.” 
Then, why should there be such an odd youthful- 
ness in his wizened countenance? a youth not of 
youth but rather a springtime remembrance of it? 
John didn’t like it at all. He always said a boy 
should look his beardlessness, an old man look his 
age. And how the fellow smiled. And the voice 
of him, merry as the hands of children splashing 
in running water. 

“Howdy, John. Nice boys you’ve grown.” He 
sounded as if all pleasant things had become vocal- 
ized . . . the broiling of savory meats, the 
jingle of silver bells. 

The two strapping men gaped at this jaunty 
fellow who knew their father; they rubbed hard 
chins, contemplated the shriveled white nut of his 
face with the same staring glance they would have 
lavished on a two-headed calf. 

“What do you know about my boys? Who are 
you?” 


“John, John, short-ememory John. How’s 
Mary?” 

“Mary? She’s tolerable.” 
you say to such a busybody? 

The little man waved his hat. “It’s a long time 
since I last saw you or her. I dessay many fish 
have swum beneath the old bridge. The times we 
caught those perch, gleaming like mermaids.” 

Turner’s face shallowed with perplexity. All 
his wits seemed to have run aground and he didn’t 
know how to salvage them. ‘Perch? Mermaids? 
Ladies with fish tails? None of them in this 
county.” 

“Ever hear the name, Will Wender?” 

“I knew him well, years ago. A smallish chap. 
You? He?” One hand lifted before him in a 
blind man’s grope, he advanced several surprised 
steps. “Will! It’s you. How grey you are. I 
hardly know you. Mary! Mary! Will Wen- 
der’s come back to his friends.” 

The screen door banged. Mrs. Turner, her 
mottled forearms scornfully folded, was house- 
wifely contemptuous of this excited parcel of men. 
‘What nonsense! Will Wender’s been gone nigh 
to forty year. Dead and buried most likely.” 
She didn’t look at the stranger, as if she recog- 
nized the falsity of her words but must utter her 
opinion of what logically should be improbable. 

“But it is Will.” 

Her eyes were gleaming brown astonishments. 
“You are Willy.” A tense sob and the inevitable 
commentary of one old person to another. “How 
changed you are!” 

The little man clasped her hand in his withered 
paw. His wan features were drenched with that 
odd youthfulness they had noticed before. It 
seemed to bubble up from the quiet seas of mem- 
ory. “God bless you!” He cocked his head to 
one side in a droll way like a puzzled puppy. 
“Don’t you cry. Save your tears for the wed- 
dings. We'll throw rice, eh, and drink cider?” 

Turner was capering like a gaunt bear, bellow- 
ing at his sons. ‘Be off! You limber devils!” 
The youngsters left the porch, a curious babyish 
expression on their faces. Forty years 
m 


Now, what could 
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Inside, the old people sat around the table, sat 
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with the phantoms of forgotten times whose greyly 
golden presences evoked sighs from their mouths. 
The woman twisted her crooked root-fingered 
hands. 

Her husband complained. ‘Forty years. Aye, 

a long time to be plowing in the fields, and all 
gone, every bit of it. We're old, the three of us. 
Aye, a long time and all lived in one place. I 
never thought of it before. Too busy with one 
thing and then another. But you make me think, 
ae « s, 
“Lobsters, John!” His smile was eerily joy- 
ous. ‘Sea shells and sailor boys. The old perch 
fries Petey Riggs fried one with a yellow 
tail shiny as a green wave.” 

“Petey’s dead two years.” 

But the little man whirled on in a froth of 
words. “Then dying can’t be so bad. Think of 
all the decent folk who’ve up and died.” He was 
irresistible. Turner’s dour face suddenly cracked 
into a grin like ice breaking up. Mary talked 
with the vivacity of a young woman married a 
short time, exchanging confidences with a bosom 
friend. Mirth and hilarity jingled in their hearts. 
They flung ‘remembers’ at each other like lovers 
throwing kisses. The dusty dead, long forgotten 
in country graves, sped out of coffins, discarding 
shrouds with the spirit of lads undressing at the 
delicious silver brink of a swimmin’ hole. 

“T had a goat,” said Mary. “His name was 
Chalky. All the other little girls were afraid of 
him. I never was.” 

“He could eat horseshoes, lobsters, too, I des- 
say.” He conjured up an image of that ancient 
beast, oh, nostalgic Chalky! ‘‘And the big perch 
I caught. One of them stuck his sword-fish fin in 
my hand and it bled.” 

Pleasant streams that had been dried up as if 
from drought, stagnant for years, flowed again in 
a sparkling torrent. Youth scampered, whirled, 
tripped by flaxen hair shone in the sun, 
water tasted better than wine, the smell of cookery 
was an excruciating pleasure : 

“And I’ve four grown-up children; Alice mar- 
ried off; Johnny gone to the city.” 

“Hey ho Mary. Alackaday. You didn’t have 
a married Alice when you were a fraidcat flower 
girl at the Jones’ wedding ‘- 

“T was fourteen then.” 

“And pretty as coral. La, la, time does fly.” 
His small face shone, radiating a huge warmth 
like a copper kettle in a hot sun. But his ocean- 
green eyes were cool. 
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“At least, you were all over the world,” said 
John, inevitably regretful because he had stayed at 
home like his own trees. 

‘And come back. The long road was a circle.” 
He bowed with a goblin grotesqueness. ‘‘Teedle- 
dum. One mad fling.” 

Oh, yes, folk were kinder in their youth, 
thrushes sang in choruses from every shrub, frosty 
mornings were pleasant when cheeks could get so 
lover red. From their hearts and minds, 
from the Cathay deeps of their souls, youth 
danced gay of foot as the fabled wood creatures. 

“T loved you, Mary. Please don’t look so sur- 
prised. All’s vanished but the memory. 
How I loved you when we were children . . . 
we were picking huckleberries I kissed 
you on your lips stained purple like sea anemones 

the bees buzzed, the sun shone, I loved 
you 

“T remember!” 
the afternoon’s children . 
bees, birds, Mary and Will? 

He got to his feet and bade them a good-night. 
He had the aspect of a man who has suddenly 
received a summons he must attend. His face was 
wan like the face of a corpse that has visited the 
sea. 

“You will stay the night,” John urged. 

“Please, Willy.” 

‘No! I must leave.”” What was the inevita- 
bility about his leave-taking that subdued their 
hospitality? They dimly comprehended, but com- 
plete understanding evaded them like the identity 
of a thing seen under thick green veils. 

“Will you come again?” 

“Perhaps and perhaps not. 
life is not all visits.” 

The charm of the past hour retreated to the 
mysterious place from where it had issued, like a 
fabulous mermaid, incarnate with sea-shell beau- 
ties, disclosing herself to mortal eyes and then 
vanishing in foamy green water. They saw each 
other as aged people who had travelled through 
the sunlit eager years, the mellow riper time of 
middle life, and were now approaching the lean 
fading days John Turner was an old 
stooped man who seemed to have been born with 
tremulous hands, gnarled, as if carved out of 
cracked resisting wood. His wife was the bat- 
tered survivor of the years’ onslaught. 

“Good-bye!” John clasped his friend’s hand. 
Damp it was. 

Mary cried, ‘“‘God bless you.” 


Where is that afternoon and 
huckleberries, 


We are old and 
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The little man flung his shoulders as if they 
weren't so heavy after all. Triumph gave its 
measuring height to his stature. ‘‘Good-bye,” he 
said in the cheery voice in which all pleasant things 
seemed to have been incorporated, vocalized . . . 
the sound of the surf on a quiet evening, the 
jingling of distant bells. “Good-bye, John 
and dear Mary. Life is short and happiness is 
fleeting but memory is long, my friends.” 

He was gone, walking away as if he had never 
really existed, never spoken merrily or recalled old 
events. Yet the essence of his visit lingered . . . 

John kissed his wife. ‘We were young, once. 
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A sweet memory. Imagine seeing him after all 
these years. I wonder if we'll ever see him again? 
It was all so queer and sudden.” 

“Good-bye, Willy,” Mary whispered. The 
darkness careered away from her, endlessly in all 
directions. She wondered why she felt so un- 
crushed between the two presses of time and fate. 
“God bless you, Willy. Memory is long.” And 
to her husband. “I feel that he’ll return.” 

He looked at her abruptly with the hushed 
wonder of a mortal who learns that another soul 
has had the same dream, the very same dream. 

“J just thought that myself . . .” 


LOST CITIES 


By GLENN WarD DRESBACH 


We seek them under jungles where the sun 
Has tangled threads of gold across a loom 
Mysterious in shadow. One by one 

Vast sepulchers of earth reveal the bloom 
Of stone that rooted in the ages; here 

A tower glistens to the moon once more 
And there an altar stirs a hemisphere 


To wonder . 


and the past unlocks a door. 


We seek them in the desert where the sands 
Have drifted deep, with patterns of the wind 
Forever changing, and we press our hands 
Against uncovered stone. The walls are thinned 
Between us and the years until we start 

At the insistent beating of the heart. 


What stilled that sound upon the other side 
Of stone creeps like a shadow by the wall. 
Love, power, conquest, and the racial pride 
Departed, leaving stone that could not fall 
From its design, and we have found the stone 
And pushed the jungle back again, and flayed 


The grappling sands away. 


We come to own 


The structure — with the dream lost and betrayed. 


We seek it in the carving of a line 

Upon the altars, and along the floors 

Of silence we may follow its design — 
Until it passes through the outer doors 
Against the sky and leaves no more behind 
Than ghostly flame that flickers in the mind. 








JUST BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


By Roperick LULL 


They stood beside the little stone building that 
housed the telescopes through which, for a dime, 
you could have a look at the Farallones and the 
ships coming in from China, and watched the white 
waves break against the rocks. The air was cold 
and salty, and she drew her red silk scarf tight 
about her neck. She shivered slightly, too, but he 
did not notice it. 

“That was a big one,” he said and smiled at her. 

She hadn’t seen it, but she smiled back, answer- 
ing, ‘“They say every ninth wave is big like that.” 

He nodded. “But it’s probably only a saying.” 

She looked down again, taking hold of his arm 
and moving closer to him. She had never really 
liked the sea. Her mother had once been in a ship- 
wreck, and though everyone had been saved she 
had always warned her daughter against the men- 
ace of large bodies of water. 

Wave after wave broke with a dull, roaring 
sound that, through repetition, finally became to 
them a silence. He drew a deep breath and waved 
toward a freighter that was sedately coming in in 
the wake of a tug. 

“How would you like to be on that?” he asked. 
“Going the other way, I mean. I always wanted 
to go to sea.” He laughed. “I used to think of 
myself standing on the bridge of a big Atlantic 
steamer in a storm, directing a rescue. Movie 
stuff. I always had a revolver and binoculars.” 

She shivered again. “I don’t like to think of it, 
Don.” She tightened her grip on his arm. ‘‘Some- 
thing might happen to you,” she whispered. 

He bent his head suddenly and tried to kiss her, 
but she turned her face away so that his lips barely 
touched her cheek. 

“Not now,” she said. ‘“Notin front of all these 
people.” 

Without speaking he turned, and they walked 
slowly down the board-walk. The Cliff House 
reared behind them; ahead was the zone and a 
gigantic, lethargically-turning Ferris wheel. 

She hoped she hadn’t offended Don, but his face 
was a little stern. Still, she liked it that way, be- 
cause it made his jaw a firm, hard line, and 
brought out the small nervous lines around his 
eyes. It made her proud to walk with him, hold- 
ing tightly to his old, smoky tweed coat, as if he 


were a prize she had won and was now exhibiting 
to the world. 

“Sometimes I think I'd even like to be on a rum- 
runner,” he said abruptly. “It'd be exciting. I 
can imagine it — sneaking in at night, in the fog. 
And then the searchlight from the patrol — ” 

She tugged at his arm. “Don’t,” she said. 

He grinned one-sidedly. ‘Don’t worry. I 
haven’t the energy to really do anything, you know. 
All I can do is talk.” 

“But you are doing things,” she contradicted. 
“You're doing a lot, with your painting and —” 

“And what?” he said roughly. They were si- 
lent again. 

All around them couples were laughing and 
tossing remarks to friends and strangers alike. 
She almost wished Don was like that. And then 
she knew that she wouldn’t change him if she 
could. She didn’t want him to be like other peo- 
ple. Even his moods were dear to her, though 
they could be very painful until they passed. 

She did hope, though, that he wasn’t going to be 
moody now. They had come here to have a good 
time. He’d been working too hard, slaving away 
at the office all day and staying up most of each 
night with his painting. 

A girl from the office where she worked passed, 
hanging to the arm of a young man with smooth 
hair, in a tight white suit. She waved her hand 
and said, ‘‘Hello, Ellen.” For a whole block she 
felt Ellen’s eyes on her back and it made her very 
happy. 

Then Don said, in an odd voice, ““Who was 
that?” 

“Just a girl from the office. I don’t know who’s 
with her.” 

“You seem to know the damnedest people,” he 
said. 

A reply sprang to her lips. That wasn’t fair. 
Ellen wasn’t a friend of hers, and whose fault was 
it if they worked together? But the reply was 
stifled, unspoken. Don was often unfair, but it 
didn’t really mean anything; it was just one of his 
ways. 

And, as he had told her many times, she would 
have to take him as he was, whole hog, or not at 
all. 


—— 














—— 
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He disengaged his arms and fished in his pock- 
ets. “I want some cigarettes,” he said. ‘All out.” 

She took his arm again. ‘You said you weren’t 
going to smoke cigarettes any more,” she mur- 
mured. “You were going to smoke a pipe.” 

He frowned, but did not answer. They went 
toward the zone by a devious route to avoid the 
crowd. 

She had never been with him here before, but 
she knew what he must be thinking of people who 
would spend a pleasant Sunday eating hot-dogs and 
riding on scenic railways or in miniature airplanes. 
“T can’t understand people like these,” she said. 

He looked at her, smiling. But it wasn’t his 
pleasantest smile. It was tinged with supercilious- 
ness. ‘Why not?” 

She could never decide what he was thinking 
when he asked such questions so she said nothing. 

In the zone they were jammed with a thousand 
other couples between the aisle of concessions. At 
one you could win a gay Indian blanket by placing 
your dime on the lucky number; at another you 
threw soft balls at the head of a negro; at still 
another you rolled marbles down a wooden trough 
into little numbered holes, with a bowl of goldfish 
as reward for a high score. 

Don bought a package of cigarettes at a booth 
and led her out of the crowd. 

They stood in a sheltered corner, while the min- 
utes went by in a slow, stately procession, watching 
the people, the spinning wheels, the scenic rail- 
ways that, at regular intervals, flashed by on an 
insanely curving track overhead. 

“T’d like to paint this,” he said. 

She looked at him, puzzled. 
this?” 

“Marvelous!” He grinned. “I mean — this.” 

Now she felt subdued, and a little hurt. She 
wished they were elsewhere. In her room, for in- 
stance, sitting before the fire with tea and cakes. 
After while they'd finish their tea and he would 
make love to her, whispering things she loved to 
hear, caressing her until her whole body tingled. 


“You mean — 


At last, perhaps, he would weary of that and 
then he would read poetry to her. She loved to 
hear him read, while she held one of his hands and 
looked up into his expressive face. She knew how 
beautiful life could be in such moments. She felt 
a sense of security, of peace and permanence, she 
felt at no other time. 

But sometimes the perfect loveliness of the mo- 
ment was broken by fear of a day when she would 
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no longer have him. He would be caressing some- 
one else then, reading to someone else. He would 
have forgotten her as completely as if she had 
never come into his life at all. 

But those thoughts were quickly buried. She 
would always have Don, she told herself, always 
and always and always. He would be famous 
some day and she would go everywhere with him, 
to parties and exhibitions, on trips to Europe dur- 
ing which they would wander from one sun-flooded 
Mediterranean village to another. 

There were times, too, when the thought of 
marriage could not be suppressed. Alone at night, 
in the darkness, she admitted to herself that there 
was nothing in the world she wanted so much as to 
be married to Don. But when morning came she 
realized, trying to smile, that she was a little fool. 
He wasn’t — well, she knew he wasn’t the marry- 
ing kind. 

And she didn’t care, of course. He had taught 
her to laugh at the absurd conventions of the mid- 
dle-classes; only occasionally did she feel that she 
was doing something that wasn’t quite right. 

A tug on her arm brought her back to the pres- 
ent. “Let’s take a ride on the scenic railway,” he 
said. 

She was amazed. His face was eager and smil- 
ing and boyish. It was the kind of face he put on 
when he watched the seals in the park, and entirely 
different from the face he had when working. But 
to ride on the scenic railway, just like all those 
clerks and butchers and God-knows-whats off for a 
holiday — well! 

“You don’t want to do that,” she said uncer- 
tainly. 

His face changed again. It became stern, sul- 
len. She thought, with part of her mind, that it 
was really amazing how many faces he had. Most 
people had but one face, with which they looked on 
the world at all times, under all circumstances. 

She sighed. But Don was different. 

“Of course I do,” he said. “I’ve never ridden 
on one. I want to see what things look like when 
you’re up there. Come on.” 

She went with him as far as the ticket booth. 
There she stopped. “You go, dear,” she said 
softly. “I'll wait here. You see, I rode on one 
once and it made me sick. Awfully sick.” Oh! 
she did hope he wouldn’t get angry. He'd under- 
stand, certainly, that it wasn’t her fault if scenic 
railways made her ill. Looking down from high 
places did the same thing. 

He frowned at her. “Oh, come along,” he said 
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finally in an irritated voice. “It won’t make you 
sick now. Come on!” 

She wanted, very much, to say no, but she 
nodded her head and he bought the tickets. 

She began to feel afraid as soon as they got in 
the car. Don insisted on sitting up front, just 
back of the big yellow sign that said: DO NOT 
RISE FROM SEAT. KEEP ARMS INSIDE. 

A few more couples got in and the car started, 
moving very slowly up hill. Below were the con- 
cessions; ahead and above the winding track. The 
long hill in the middle looked endless. 

The car topped the first curve and started down. 
One instant, it seemed, it was standing still; the 
next it was moving at an incredible, an impossible 
speed. She darted a quick glance at Don and saw 
that he was smiling. Then she closed her eyes and 
held on. 

They flashed around another curve, up a short 
incline, then down again. She felt her stomach 
turning over and over. The car couldn’t stay on 
the track the way it was going. It would jump the 
rails, crash through the steel supporting braces, 
mangle them all! 

But it did stay on, and each minute its speed 
increased. Now she no longer felt Don’s arm 
around her, nor heard the tinkling of the air. All 
she knew was that she was going to be sick, very 
sick, as soon as the car stopped. 

Everything began going black. She was going 
to faint going to faint. 

The car stopped. But she did not look up until 
she felt Don tugging on her arm. “‘Let’s go,” he 
said. ‘It’s all over. It wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

His eyes were shining and his cheeks flushed. 
His boyish face had come back again. He looked 
very happy. 

“No,” she said in a curiously muffled voice. 

“Only I thought it would go faster,” he went 
on. ‘We didn’t make seventy at any time.” 

She barely heard him. Her stomach — oh, 
Lord! She couldn’t be sick in front of all these 
people. How angry it would make Don! But 
she was feeling sicker every minute. 

Then she remembered, dimly, having seen a 
rest-room as they were getting on the car. Where 
was it? Over there — yes, there it was. 

Don was speaking again. But she walked 
quickly away, saying nothing. 

He was smoking a cigarette and scowling when 
she came back. “I’m sorry, dear,” she said de- 
fensively. ‘But — but I told you.” 
He nodded shortly. “All right.” 
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But she did hope he wasn’t angry. All she 
wanted was to please him. He couldn’t blame her 
for what had happened. It wasn’t her fault. 

He started toward the exit, without taking her 
arm. She followed. She wanted to slip her arm 
through his, look up into his face and smile and 
have him smile back at her and say something 
amusing. But she didn’t dare. 

She saw that he was watching the people who 
passed, paying particular attention to any who 
were ugly or strange looking. Once he turned his 
head to stare after a girl with gigantic goggle-eyes 
and a sliding chin. That was because he liked 
lovely things and hated all that was unlovely. Yet 
he always showed a morbid interest in the maimed, 
the unfortunate, the misshapen. It was an interest 
that made her shudder a little when she thought of 
it. And then, in the same breath, she contrasted 
herself with them and was happy. He had often 
told her how beautiful and desirable her body was. 

He stopped for a second to watch a fat, per- 
spiring man throw baseballs at great rag dolls, and 
she caught up with him. The fat man missed four 
times running and went away followed by laughter. 

Don said, ‘I can do that,” and laid a dime on 
the counter. 

You had to knock down three out of four dolls 
to win and he got all four of them. The propri- 
etor gave him a large red box of candy, bound 
with a faded gold ribbon. Don passed it on to a 
little girl with wide, fascinated blue eyes who had 
been watching him. 

“Don’t make yourself sick,” he said. 
turned away before she could thank him. 

He was smiling when they moved on, and now 
he took her arm again. ‘The little girl wanted it 
more than you did.” 

“That was nice of you, Don,” she said. She 
tried to sound sincere, but it was hard. Not that 
it made any difference — he wasn’t listening. And, 
of course, it was nice of him to give it to the child 
— but she liked candy too. All the fellows gave 
their prizes to their girls — gave them candy and 
kewpie dolls and gold fish and bright pillows. 
Like this red-haired girl coming toward them, who 
held two dolls in one arm and onto a fellow with 
the other. She looked like the cheapest sort of a 
chippie but she was having a good time. 

She was glad when the zone was a seething mass 
of noise — voices, the whirr of machinery, the click 
of wheels on rails — behind them. Ahead, stand- 
ing cleanly out on the point, was the Coast Guard 
station, its great tub-like life-boat covered with a 


He 
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canvas and sitting on the tracks that led to the 
water. The sight of it made her remember hor- 
rible stories of drownings and wrecks. Sometimes, 
in the warm weather, Don went swimming in the 
sea, a mile or so down the beach, while she sat on 
the sand, taking care not to let any of it get into 
her shoes, and watched him. When he got far 
out, so that he was only a bobbing black mark 
against blue moving water, her heart tried to 
change its position in her body. 

“T’d like to pretend to be drowning some day,” 
he said, “‘so they’d come after me in that. It'd be 
fun to see them pile into it and shove off.” 

Her fingers tightened on his arm. ‘You must- 
n’t ever do that,” she said in a low, tense voice. 
“You don’t know what it would do to me, Don.” 

“Lord!” he said. “Why? Yov’re afraid of 
more things.” He shook his head. “I probably 
won't do it, though. They’d toss me into a cell 
and I don’t like them.” 

Why couldn’t he understand that she wasn’t 
really afraid of anything except when it involved 
him? She’d do anything, and gladly, if it would 
help him in the slightest way. But it was so hard 
to make him understand — so awfully hard. 

“No, I don’t like cells,” he repeated. “I was in 
one one time.” 

“T know,” she said hastily. She didn’t want him 
to tell about that again. There hadn’t been any- 
thing wrong, of course — he had been on a tramp- 
ing trip with a friend and they had taken shelter 
from a storm in a barn. The cell, for one night, 
had been the result. But it was, somehow, dis- 
quieting to think of. Only criminals belonged in 
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cells, for all Don’s claim that the worst people 
were on the outside and lots of the best inside. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Just beyond the 
Coast Guard station the road to the park began 
and the street car line ended. A car was waiting, 
its motorman, in a faded and spotted blue uniform, 
leaning against the front of it and smoking a yel- 
low pipe. 

“We'll walk into the park,” Don said. “We 
can go to the Japanese Tea Garden and have tea 
and rice cakes.” 

She looked at her dusty, high-heeled brown 
shoes. A dull pain had swallowed her instep. 

“It’s three miles to the Tea Garden,” she said. 

He rubbed his hand along the side of his head, 
mussing his hair. ‘What if it is? I’ve walked it 
in half an hour lots of times. We can make it in 
an hour at the most and it’s only about three 
o'clock.” 

Since she had been thinking of her feet the pain 
had increased horribly. “I’m tired,” she said. “I 
can’t walk much farther.” 

He didn’t look at her. “All right,” he said. 
His voice wasn’t rough but it was lower, firmer 
than usual. There was something strange and 
frightening about it as if — all of a sudden — he 
had changed inside in some mysterious way. “All 
right. We’ll take the car.” 

He didn’t help her on, and as she went forward 
to find a seat she thought that life could be very 
hard, very difficult. All she wanted to do was to 
please him and make him happy. And if some 
things were impossible for her — well, she could- 
n’t help it, could she? 


JIM 


By HAROLD CROGHAN 


Mother clattered dishes and pans in the kitchen- 
ette. The gas popped and sang. Mother was 
getting the oatmeal ready. The darned old oat- 
meal. But boys five years old had to eat oatmeal. 
It was good for them. Jim tugged at a shoe. 
Shoes were hard. Jim whispered a bad word. A 
swear word. It was a word that dad said. Jim 
paused with his mouth open and thought of dad. 
He wanted so to see his dad. Dad had been gone 
for days and days and days. Jim was so lone- 
some for his dad that it made his throat hurt to 
think of him. He remembered him mostly as a 
voice, a deep rumble of voice. Whenever he 


thought of dad he could hear him talk. 

“Jim, how are you?” That’s what he said 
when he came home evenings. “Jim, how are 
you?” 

Mother faced him from the dinette. She was 
pretty. Funny that she had married dad. Dad 
wasn’t pretty. Mother was real pretty. Prettier 
than his teacher. Prettier than the girl at the 
switchboard. She was pretty like girls in pictures. 

“Get up here, Jim.” 

Jim ate oatmeal and drank orange juice without 
any enthusiasm. There wasn’t any use saying you 
weren't hungry. Especially when mother was 
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cross. He was afraid of mother when she was 
cross. Perhaps if he smiled at her? She smiled 
back, just a brief little smile. Gee! She was 
pretty when she smiled. 

She said, “Jim, I wish you were older.” 

“So you could talk to me? Well, I understand 
lots of things you say. Say something to me and 
see if I don’t understand.” 

Her face didn’t look like she was going to talk. 
No. She was not going to talk. 

‘Are you worried about dad?” 

There now she was getting pink cheeks. She 
was going to cry. Jim got down from the chair 
and went around the table. He was wary about 
getting close. Sometimes if he bothered mother 
when she was crying she got mad. She slapped 
him. Afterwards she would be sorry. But she 
slapped hard. 

So he stopped a little distance from where she 
stood looking out the living room window. She 
wasn’t really looking out the window; for there 
was another apartment house so close that the 
window was just black until a person got up close. 

“You are a pretty nice little chap, Jim. And I 
am not very good to you. I am not — sympa- 
thetic. Do you know what I mean? You would 
like me to be sympathetic, wouldn’t you?” Jim 
opened his mouth. This was grown up talk. 

“Jim, if you would only keep your mouth closed. 
Your features spread when you gape that way. I 
can’t like you when you do that. When you do 
that I don’t like you! Do you hear?” 

Jim closed his mouth. He backed away. Her 
voice was shrill. So shrill it hurt his ears. 

“Oh, honey, come here. I do like you. I love 
you.” 

She sat down upon the davenport and took the 
boy in her arms. 

“Listen, five year old big man.” 

How nice she could talk. Soft and whispery. 
And she was so pretty. 

“Dad went to Detroit to get a job. He has 
lots of friends in Detroit. I’m afraid they have 
made him forget about you and me. I haven’t had 
a letter for a week. He doesn’t write to us. 
That’s why I am worried.” 

So that’s why she was worried. 

“Maybe there will be a letter today.” He got 
to his feet. ‘Let me go down and ask the girl.” 

Jim ran down the hall and his shoes padded 
softly, almost soundlessly upon the carpet. The 
hall was dark between the lights. The farthest 
light hung above the elevator door. Jim stopped 
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in front of the elevator. Mother said he must 
never get into the elevator alone. He pressed the 
button by the door. He watched the cables fall 
and listened to the click of the cage passing the 
floors. Here it was, empty, and all bright inside, 
waiting for some one to get in and ride. He had 
only to push the first button above the red button. 
But somebody might tell mother. 

He went down the stairs, jumping, and singing 
in a jerky monotone, “I jump two steps. I jump 
two steps. I jump two steps.” 

He stumbled, just a step above the third land- 
ing. He sat on the landing a little while and 
rubbed his knee. One of the maids passed him. 

“Hello, Jim. You hurt yourself?” 

“No.” But it did hurt. It really didhurt. He 
didn’t feel like singing. 

He reached the first floor. There was the new 
girl at the switchboard. The new girl and he were 
triends. 

“There’s my boy friend. Here’s two letters for 
your ma.” 

“You mustn’t say ma. 
what I have to say.” 

The girl plugged a number. 
Jim. 

“All right, boy friend.” 
fast about the switchboard. 
coming home ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Maybe there’s a letter from 
him that says.” 

The girl was not listening now. She was 
smiling at a young man wearing a brown top coat 
and a red scarf, who came shouldering through 
the street door. 

The young man said, “Hello, Gert!” and then 
they talked smart talk, incomprehensible talk. 
Jim listened with his mouth sagging gently. The 
man didn’t look at him. The girl didn’t look at 
him. 

Jim jigged about nervously. “I hurt my knee 
on the stairs,” he said. But they didn’t listen to 
him. They didn’t care about him. 

He took the two letters and started upstairs. 
It was a long way. You climbed a little way and 
you rested. You climbed again and you rested 
again. He stopped outside 202 and listened to 


Say mother. That's 


She winked at 


Her fingers moved 
“When's your dad 


the woman who talked baby talk to her little dog. 
‘Mama make him breakfast?” 
her little dog. 

Mother would be glad to get the letters. Jim 
ran up a whole flight of stairs without stopping. 
Mother would be 


That lady liked 


Didn’t he climb fast though? 
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anxious to get the letters. Jim climbed the steps 
with his thin little body bent forward saying 
“huh,” with the effect of going from one step to 
another like a grown person. 

Here was Estelle. Estelle was the blackest of 
the maids. He wondered if she liked to be so 
black. ‘What are you watching me for, you Jim, 
with your mouth open?” 

This was the sixth floor. There was the place 
on the wall where he had made the pencil marks. 
Jim ran down the hall. Mother would be glad. 
Two letters would be a big surprise. He opened 
the door. 

“Here they are, mother. Two letters.” He 
danced into the room. “Isn’t it fine that I brought 
two letters?” 

“You're a darling. A darling boy.”” Mother’s 
voice trailed off. She looked at the letters and 
Jim looked at her. She turned the letters over, 
loose fingered, and dropped them. They fell, 
softly, upon the rug. 

‘Advertisements. Why in the name of God do 
they pester people? Why in the name of God?” 
She went over to the davenport and sort of 
dropped over, face down. Jim stood near the 
door with his mouth open. 

Mother sat up and pushed her hair back. 
“Jim! You’ve got your mouth open. Shut your 
mouth! Shut your mouth! Oh, I’m hysterical! 
Jim a ” 

She twisted her fingers. “Put on your coat. 
Go outside and play.” 

Jim went into the dressing room, watching her 
fearfully. His coat and cap were hard to reach 
but he got them down. He wouldn’t ask mother 
to “button him.” Her face was white and her 
evelashes were stuck together and there were tears 
shining in her eyes. “Goodby.” But she didn’t 
answer. She was lying on her face again and she 
was crying. It sounded like she was saying, “Oh 
— oh — oh.” 

Jim closed the door quietly and walked down 
the hall. He discovered after a bit that there 
were tears coming down his face and running into 
his mouth. Here he was five years old, with tears 
running into his mouth. If he went through the 
lobby crying the girl would notice him. He was 
too big to be running around the hotel crying. He 
found a handkerchief in his overcoat. My, it was 
an awful dirty one, all stuck together. He pulled 
it apart and blew his nose. He would say to the 
girl, “I’ve got a cold.” 
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He came down into the lobby jumping like a 
stiff legged little bird from one step to the next. 
The young man with the red scarf was standing 
close to the girl talking loudly and making ges- 
tures. He was showing off. The girl was smiling. 
She looked happy, as happy as could be. 

The young man saw Jim first. He laughed. 

“Gert, look at that face. There’s a boy that 
has got an unfortunate face.” 

Gert looked sorry. She looked kind. Jim felt 
ashamed. So ashamed to be standing there with 
the man laughing at him. Ashamed to have a face 
that was a “that face.” 

“Going out to look ’em over, kid? Why don’t 
you button your coat?” 

“T can’t.” Jim swallowed the hardness that was 
hurting his throat. He wouldn’t cry. No, sir, he 
wouldn’t cry. ‘Did you know that I had a cold? 
That’s why I look like I had been crying.” 

Gert stood up and she looked awfully sorry. 
“Come here, honey. Let me fix your coat.” 

Jim didn’t stop. He couldn’t see very well. 
That was because he was crying. Sure enough, he 
was crying just like anything. He meant to go out- 
side but there was someone out there in the en- 
trance way, stooping down in front of a mail box. 
So Jim went into the big room that opened off the 
lobby, a room where there was lots of tall, fine 
furniture. There was a window open. Jim 
walked to the window and looked out. Gee, it 
was cold outside. He would go out when he quit 
crying. He rubbed his eyes. There was a news- 
paper with some funnies. The newspaper fell all 
apart, so he spread it on the floor, and knelt down 
on it. He tried to imagine what “Andy” was say- 
ing but it wasn’t much fun. His knee hurt. He 
would like to tell somebody about his knee. And 
about mother. 


‘Jim, how are you?” 

“Dad! Dad! DAD!” This was how dad 
talked. This was how dad looked. This was dad! 
“Lift me away up, dad. I’m so glad to see you. 
Do I look like I had been crying? That’s just the 
way Llook. I’m so glad to see you, dad.” 

“Are you, Jim? Old fellow.” 

“But I’ve got bad news for you. Mother is 
crying.” 

“She'll be all right now.” 


And she was. 








NOT TO LETHE 


By BEN BELITT 


I 

The screen door was like fire to the touch when 
Esta, swinging the hot frame after her, came into 
the house. She was a little in despair to find that the 
sun had entered with her, in her eyes, and refusing 
absolutely to be shaken out. She stopped on the 
stairway and leaned against the bannister. In the 
front hall, a confusion of Roman candles exploded 
noiselessly; a droll, green globule was roosted in 
the clothes-tree, bouncing outrageously among the 
hats and umbrellas, while the floor rug teemed 
with many broken arcs and half-stars beneath. 
Nothing was familiar or credible. The ceiling had 
wavered into wall and was gushing hotfoot to meet 
the floor, like so much blue-and-amber water. 

She cupped a hand across her eyes. Feeling the 
coolness of stems against her arm, she was re- 
minded suddenly of the pear cuttings still wadded 
in folds of wet newspaper under her arm. They 
should have gone in the jardiniere in the front hall; 
stupid of her to have forgotten that. Five years 
ago, she’d have remembered. Perhaps Cee Bee 
was right, and one did merge into a sort of dotage 
at thirty-five. Well, she’d fix a place for them 
somewhere. Esta went on up. 

The upstairs living room was white with sun- 
light. The broad double window facing the upper 
porch and the hills, flashed evenly, in a sheet. Be- 
hind and below, the garden took the heat, trem- 
bling with the bright air. All the shadows pointed 
toward the door, black and definite, like paper 
cutouts. 

Esta sat down on the window seat, the flowers 
across her lap, and looked down to the garden. 
Mrs. Lunt would want some of the violets . 
so many, many of them that year . and the 
lovely little slope down to the hedgerows — abso- 
lutely blue with them. “Here, Mrs. Lunt, 
we have violets: for remembrance, I think. . . .” 
Yesterday’s flower. There would be the 
monthly reports to be made, papers to do, penta- 
meters to be jogtrotted, tomorrow. The amaryl- 
lis, in the lower garden, was absurdly green and 
erect. So strange, so strange. 

Time (huge, stone sandals ridiculously in need of 
repair) could stub a toe and jolt a day like a lesser 
constellation out of orbit — beautiful with a vague 


hurt, incoherence, incomprehensibility. A million- 
years-old yesterday . . . written all over to the 
margins, and across from corner to corner, like a 
penmanship exercise. 

Sunday was her own day; she had always known 
it; perhaps that was enough. All of the week, it 
seemed, was made tolerable only for it. There 
was, to be sure, no school on Saturday, for that 
matter, but Saturday was always more a formid- 
able combination of days. Street Car Day, Gro- 
ceries Day, Odds and Ends Day. Shopping; 
usually in rain, with fine misty essences seeping 
through the umbrella cloth; or in yellow, ponder- 
ous sunlight. Which was equally as pleasant . . . 

Esta reached for the pruning scissors on the 
writing table and began to trim the pear sprays, 
one by one. Cee Bee, unsubdued even in blue 
gingham, was in the kitchen, fussing inordinately 
with the dishes; Esta could hear her scraping 
about, and an attendant flat chatter of crockery. 
Something was boiling throatily on a gas jet. Tea! 
Good heavens, who'd drink tea in — why, it was 
almost May! 

She’d have to answer Therese soon; Therese 
had said she was furious. ‘France is unbearable,” 
she had written in her vast, positively barbaric 
hand, “and Nice is particularly stifling. I’ve 
sworn to catch the next liner to the States and 
normality five times, and in five different languages 
—or their approximates .’ Therese — 
dear, and preposterous, and appalling . . . it 
did want real courage to be preposterous. The 
world was always morbidly avoiding the absurd, 
quite stone-blind, somehow, to its own colossal out- 
rageousness, its utter and outlandish magnanimity. 

Of course, she had nothing at all to tell Therese. 
Nothing, that is to say, that flavored of the novel 
or the important or even the pertinent. She did 
abhor so writing letters — they were such heinous 
and durable traitors. Therese, of course, did not 
matter; she had in childhood ascended the whitest 
height of the ridiculous, taken the rare air with 
proper solemnity, has seemed always to under- 
stand that nothing made sense, that everything 
one could think of was superfluous and absurd. 
Dead animals with laces, for the feet, dead flowers 
and grass for hats and dresses, pronged bits of 
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metal to carry dead animals and flowers to one’s 
mouth. Nonsense, madness! Nothing 
had meaning except nothingness. Sunlight on 
wicker chairs and through windows; blue, little 
hills crouched a hundred miles away. ‘ 

Esta stirred. The room was charged with the 
smell of pear and the moist bits of earth clinging 
to the pruning scissors. Esta got up and put the 
flowers in two baskets above the fireplace. 

She picked up a Times from the desk, opened 
to the “Books,” turned the pages slowly. This 
perpetual definition — gagging with ink and pa- 
per; worst of all, words! How could there be so 
much to say? How could the vast nonsense of 
living be dissected with such ridiculous gravity? 

Esta put the paper away, and opened several 
sheets of luridly-inked cartoons. Cee Bee, enter- 
ing the room later, was rather amazed to find 
Esta reading the comic supplement with a cold, 
flat smile that was suggestive of anything but 
humor. 

II 

Luncheon — Sunday luncheons — were always 
delightful. It was, of course, least a matter of 
food and drink — sandwiches, milk, fruit —of 
themselves entirely delightful, but hardly extraor- 
dinary. Only, to be here in the cool largeness, 
lost in a fluttering of light and shadow, with the 
sunlight like so many shreds of yellow paper blow- 
ing across the tablecloth, and to the floor. To eat 
cheese sandwiches and talk about every mad and 
shining thing one wished, and stop or go on as one 
pleased. Beauty, beauty! 

“Pass the sugar, please, Cee Bee,” 
saying. 

Her mother passed the sugar. 

“Everybody has salt or pepper with their 
cheese, so I use sugar.”’ 

Cee Bee told Esta: ‘There was never insanity 
in the family before you. Amiable sort of idiocy, 


Esta was 


though.” 

Esta laughed. “Did you see the pear in the 
parlor?” 

“Yes. Lovely, isn’t it?” 


“T wish I'd said bear instead of pear.” 

“You might have said living room instead of 
parlor.” 

“Tt’s not; it’s a parlor.” 

Cee Bee helped herself to an olive. ‘‘Zinnias 
should behave rather beautifully this year.” 

Esta folded her napkin. “I like zinnias. 
They’re strong and homely. Sincere sort of vege- 
table.” 
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‘Peasants. Have some 


“They're deli- 


Cee Bee made a face. 
stuffed ‘lives, Esta,” she said. 
cious.” 

Milk was served in tall green glasses, bubbling 
and cold. Esta lifted her glass high. “Cee Bee, 
there’s nothing more beautiful than milk in thin, 
green glasses. ‘Milk in a Green Tumbler’; Study 
in Pastels; Esta Strange. If one could only 
paint!” 

Cee Bee was beginning to clear away the table. 


III 

Towards two o'clock the sky filled with pur- 
plish fingers of cloud like a hand over a thin tea- 
cup. Grass flared up under the trees and bent 
backwards, taking the wind with it in great, shud- 
dering undulations. Esta put on a coat and went 
for a walk on Marsden Avenue. 

The air gushed out of the west heavily. Fresh 
leaves spun across the walks. Dust blew out over 
the fields, stinging like little imps’ teeth. Esta 
pushed into the wind, her coat snapping. Thunder 
stumbled, coughed, was still. Esta, rounding 
Court Street, saw the rain leap out toward her 
and shatter. 

The long houses swam up, took it, broke it; the 
roofs rode through it; windows blurred, ran. 
Great sweeps of pavement tinkled and filled. Esta 
was drenched. She turned into Marsden Avenue 
again; the drops swung down slenderly; she 
walked with a slow, savage languor. 

When she reached her doorstep, it was all over. 
The sky raced for some moments and cleared in a 
gesture. The trees shone, tiered with running 
leaves. Esta went inside. 

Cee Bee was in the music room, playing Chopin 
with one finger. Leaning comfortably in a straight 
chair before the piano, her small, strangely ag- 
gressive figure encased in black silk that seemed 
to absorb into itself all the light within a radius of 
many feet, she seemed like a school girl picking 
out her scales, pleased at the tones the gloomy 
instrument gave back to her, glistening and lugu- 
brious above her. Esta sat down on a window 
seat quietly. Her face and coat dripped. Cee Bee 
hadn’t heard her. 

The piano crept out of the silence timidly, key 
on key. It was saying three notes that asked 
something. The darkness took them and laid 
them away without an echo. 

Suddenly, the windows looped with sunlight. 
The grass outside trembled with little rainbows. 
Cee Bee turned around; she caught her breath. 

“Esta you — little drowned kitten!” 
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Esta laughed and ran upstairs. She was whis- 
tling three notes that seemed to be asking some 
sort of question. 

IV 

Bruce Barret came at five, bringing some of his 
poems with him. Esta called down to him from 
the top of the stairs. ‘Don’t bother about ring- 
ing, Bruce. Come right up. And shut the screen 
door after you; the mosquitoes are savage today.” 

Bruce whacked the door to and went up. 

“Cee Bee,” Esta called, “look what’s come! 
You didn’t notice the pear in the hall, of course, 
did you, Bruce?” 

Bruce said he didn’t. 

“No. Poets don’t, ever. It’s all I expected. 
I’m very angry with you, Bruce. How’s the Uni- 
versity? Let's sit in the parlor. It’s more com- 
fortable there. I’m not exactly a young lady, you 
know; I hate standing up when I want to sit 
down.” 

They went in the parlor. Cee Bee was sitting 
in a chair by the window, reading a floppy maga- 
zine : 

Bruce left at six, loaded with flowers done up 
in the New York Times “Books.” ‘For Mother,” 
Esta had said, pushing him past the screen door. 
‘“‘Write a poem some time about squills.” 

At dinner, Esta told Cee Bee to pass the toast 
and butter. “Bruce is a nice boy,” she said, 
‘writes nicely. But I fear for him. He thinks 
too much before he speaks.” 

Cee Bee grimaced. 

“I remember the first time he came into my 
English class. It was in1A. The assignment was 
autobiographies, with a 200 word limit. Bruce 
wrote 2000 words, all adjectives, and the most 
devastating polysyllabics in Webster’s! It was 
absurd and promising. Later, he showed me 
some poetry. More torrential adjectives, and 
sometimes an incongruous phrase that made you 
sit up and catch your breath, like finding something 
lovely and valuable in a heap of glass.” 

Cee Bee said, “Do drink your coffee, Esta; it’s 
getting cold.” 

Esta looked out of the window. ‘Sad, isn’t it, 
mother? A mind so young, to be diseased with 
poetry. He always writes about death. It’s like 
seven-year-olds reading Spinoza. He’s to be 
pitied.” 

“Envied, perhaps,” Cee Bee said. 
used to it, like noise in a city.” 

Esta stared into her coffee cup. “One . ‘ 
never gets used to poetry. It’s a sort of lesser 


“One gets 
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insanity, a mental consumption, destroying itself 
by degrees is 

Cee Bee clucked her tongue in her cheek. “You 
talk too much, Esta,” she said. ‘You've yet to 
write a quatrain in your life.” 

Esta continued to stare into her cup. 


V 
Sunday 
“Therese dear, 

I’m not going to thank you for your detest- 
able postcards. You're a spiteful old woman. 
I’ve an excuse; I’m too disgustingly busy for let- 
ters. They’re only for lazy women and you know 
it. You’ve absolutely nothing to do but drink 
weak tea and cream and write lyrics in a garden 
chair. I refuse to write anybody on Sunday. It’s 
God’s day and mine. You've made me out a liar. 
I’ve a lot of horrid names to call you when we see 
each other again. 

“Therese dear, I'd like to hang myself by the 
neck, or tear all the calendars in the world to 
pieces. What makes people so wretched when 
they're happiest? I’m all agony underneath my 
heart. 

“The garden is lovely. The periwinkles are 
out, and the late pear is too bewilderingly exqui- 
site to look at. ‘I’ve some in two baskets above 
the fireplace and in the hall by the umbrella stand. 
You left your blue umbrella here, by the way. 
The moths think it makes a lovely dining room. 
I suppose they can’t make heads or tails of the 
ribs. Do be very angry with me. I won't replace 
it. 

“School is as stifling as ever. I must make re- 
ports and speak about Keats to a class of football 
luminaries tomorrow. Did you ever know the 
first line of the Nightingale is pentameter? 
Therese, the world is still incredibly uncivilized. 
Admiring the frame of a Rembrandt. Poetic 
specialization of labor. Ugh! 

“T like the flowerpoem. The sea piece is tol- 
erable, but too fictitious for poetry; the other 
poem is wretched. Why must you poets always 
apotheosize beauty? It is not worth even a capi- 
tal B. It is not sweet and valuable. It’s horribly 
bitter and abundant. I’ve been finding everything 
beautiful, even Cubism and Ravel—and I’ve 
never been more miserable in my life. 

“T might send you some zinnias whenever 
they’re out. You're not worth pear blossoms. 

“Cee Bee joins me in love. 

“Wretchedly, 
Esta S.” 
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VI 

Nighttime came so quietly. Esta, on the upper 
porch, threw a steamer rug across her knees, and 
watched the garden fill with silence. 

The wind was blowing up and down the long 
sky, pushing the trees to one side, and making a 
huge sound like an organ. The flowers on the 
clay terrace below did not stop shaking for a mo- 
ment. The air smelled of green leaves and 
dampness. 

Somebody stop the world! Tomorrow and to- 
morrow and Dear, cruel God! 

The sky swam down like water. The crickets 
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under the daffodil stalks began to converse in a 
thin desolate way. A star moved out, over a line 
of poplars. It began to grow quite dark. 

Cee Bee, inside, rustled her paper and turned 
on the table lamp. The light shot out and across 
the porch floor. Esta did not turn her head. Her 
hands were at her throat, like a woman in pain. 
Her eyes were closed; only her lips moved. 

Many bells began to ring in the town, like music 
for an old pastoral dance. The wind blew dead, 
holding a few late birds. The garden was full of 
shadows, and the whole world had suddenly 
turned green. 


TRAVEL IS BROADENING 


By ANNA MAE BrapDy 


They were sitting in the lobby of the Grand 
Hotel in Moscow looking out on the Square of the 
Revolution which blared the heat of the noonday 
sun. The girl held in her lap a roll of Chicago 
Tribunes, the headlines of which she avidly 
scanned. The man fingered a letter postmarked 
Canyon City, South Dakota. At times, they stole 
a glance at each other. 

Inside the gray Kremlin walls, which wound up 
the hill, past Lenin’s tomb, could be seen, on a 
height, the burnished double eagles of the Roman- 
offs; while far above them, atop a spire, floated 
confidently the Red Flag of the Soviet. At their 
right, tramped hordes of laughing young workers 
on their way to the university — workers whose 
fathers, and whose fathers’ fathers, had put criss- 
cross lines where their names should have been. 
Across the street, a long line of people patiently 
waited before a government store to buy black 
bread; and, next door, a lone nepman watched and 
cursed the evil days which had come upon him. 

Finally, their glances met. The man bowed, 
half rose, and, holding the chair under him, side- 
stepped nearer. 

‘American ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Chicago.” 

“Tt’s funny. As soon as I saw you, I said to 
myself, ‘There is someone from God’s country.’ ” 

“God’s country is right. When I think of the 
Loop and then look at these cockeyed Russians, I 
could cry my heart out. How do you like this 
place?” she said. 

“T think it is vile.” 

“Tt’s the limit. All sweaty and smeary looking. 


And such odors! 
know about that?” 

“IT think they have their nerve,” he said. 
“What do they expect us to do? Walk? And 
this hotel —the ‘Grand’ Hotel. Good name, 
isn’t it? Linen sheets and beet soup. They for- 
get to bring you water, but they don’t forget to 
charge you ten bucks a day.” 

“Do you keep your bags locked? You must, 
for the Russians steal everything they can get their 
hands on. I heard that before I left home,” she 
said. 

“So did I,” he said. “A preacher, who had a 
cousin who had been over here, talked to our 
assembly. He told us what dirty rats they were 
and how the government cut off the hands of the 
peasants who wouldn’t join the collective. That 
boy certainly knew his stuff, the preacher, I mean; 
remembered everything his cousin had told him. 
He said that nine out of every ten couples living 
together in Russia were not married.” 

“No! Really? You spoke of our assembly,” 
she said. “What do you mean our assembly ?” 

“In the high school where I teach. What? 
You don’t mean to tell me that you are a teacher, 
too!” he said. 

“T sure am,” she said. ‘Well, of all things!” 

“Fancy our meeting way off here in Mos- 
cow! Can you beat it?” he said. “What do you 
teach?” 

“History.” 

“You don’t say! Shake my hand, sister; shake 
my hand. Behold a fellow sufferer; I teach Eco- 
nomics.” 


And no taxis! What do you 
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“Well, for Pete’s sake! 
canny,” she said. 

“Say, what did you come to Russia for anyway? 
A nice looking girl like you should have known 
better.” 

‘Well, you see, it was this way,” she said. “My 
pupils got to asking about kulaks and soviets and 
GPU and—oh, everything. Of course, those 
things are nothing in my life for I teach American 
History, but, well, you know how nasty pupils get 
if you don’t answer their questions.” 

“Don’t I know it?” 

She said, ‘Then, at the P. T. A. meetings, some 
of the uppety-up parents got the high hat and 
asked, surprised like, ‘You haven’t been to Rus- 
sia?’ Even my principal took a dig at me. I was 
so mad — angry, I said to Mother, ‘My God, Ill 
go to Russia if it’s the last thing I ever do!’ ” 

“Too bad, you had to waste your perfectly 
good vacation by coming here. Russia is a dumb 
country,” he said. 

“It is rotten; that’s what it is, rotten. 
you happen to be here?” 

“That is a long story. You see, there is a 
small college in our town — denominational — 
and I — well, Id like to get on the faculty. See? 
It is a step in advance and the salary is a bit better. 
So I had a talk with one of the trustees and during 
the conversation, he said to me, ‘Why don’t you 
take a little trip abroad? We like to hire teachers 
who have had the advantage of foreign contacts.’ 
Of course, that was no promise, but, you see, well, 
it was something,” he said. 

“Indeed it was. But why Russia? 
contacts won’t get you anywhere.” 

“T know, but I have a motive. The Commer- 
cial Club in our town hates Russia like poison and 
every little while they get speakers in to crucify 
socialism. Get my motive in coming to Russia? 
Yes, I’m sure I'll be asked to speak before them 
and that sort of publicity never does a fellow any 
harm,” he said. “Frankly, I am expecting my 
speech to land me the job at Canyon College.”’ 

“Behold a fellow orator! I am to give a talk 
on Russia at the first P. T. A. meeting this fall. 
Tell me, what are you going to say?” 

“Why, give Russia hell. Pardon me, but that 
is what they want. I can remember almost every- 
thing that fellow said in assembly and I have some 
clippings from the papers,” he said. ‘Where are 
you going to get your line ?”’ 

“Over at Intourist, I saw a book called ‘Guide 
to the Soviet Union’; I thought, perhaps, I’d buy 


It’s positively un- 


How do 


Russian 
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one and read it on the boat going home.”’ 

“If you want my advice, I’d go a little easy on 
that; it is probably propaganda.” 

“No doubt. Well, anyway, I told Mother to 
clip everything she read about Russia in the Chi- 
cago papers. I can get everything I need there, 
don’t you think ?” 

“Certainly, you can and, besides, you will know 
it is reliable. Be sure to have your meeting ad- 
vertised well; America needs to get first-hand in- 
formation about what is going on over here in 
Russia. You won't get stage fright, will you?” 

“Well, I don’t look forward to it with any 
great amount of pleasure, but I'll die rather than 
let them know I am frightened. To make a talk 
on Russia gives a person a considerable amount of 
prestige, you know,” she said. “A teacher can’t 
afford to pass up an opportunity like that. I guess 
I will get by, but it is the questions I dread. What 
would you say if they asked you to explain the 
difference between socialists and the commun- 
ists ?”” 

“Why—I— Don’t give them a chance to 
ask questions; they always think of such stupid 
ones. By the way, what have you been doing since 
you arrived in this bolshevik heaven?” 

“Nothing; absolutely nothing. There isn’t a 
thing to see here; I give you my word, not a thing 
to see. I shopped around all morning for a Rus- 
sian blouse and couldn’t find a single one such as 
the Russian refugees sell in Chicago. What's 
that?” 

“What?” 

“All those young people marching down the 
street and singing at the top of their voices,” she 
said. “What is that on the banner? Comso- 
moltsi. Whatever that is.” 

“Wait, I have an English-Russian dictionary. 
No, I guess it is up in my room. Well, no matter. 
It is, probably, a Free Lover’s picnic.” 

“Probably. Isn’t it terrible the way this coun- 
try is going to the dogs?” 

“Tt won’t last long and they know it. If it 
weren’t for our immigration laws, you’d see most 
of these people flocking for the land of the free 
where they could have a bath, see a movie, and 
get themselves a good job. No, sir, there is no 
country like little old America. We stand head 
and shoulders above all the others and the whole 
world knows it. That is what I teach my pupils.” 

“So do I. And I won't tolerate any criticism of 
our country, either; I'll fail them if they start it. 
‘If you don’t like it,’ I say, ‘why don’t you go to 
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Russia?’ Now that I have traveled here, I can 
tell them just how unspeakable conditions are.” 
He said, ‘“‘When did you come to Russia ?” 
“Last night. And I am leaving in the morning 
— thank God!” 


“By that time, I will be well on my way to 
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Berlin; my reservations are for tonight. I 
couldn’t see myself spending the second twenty- 
four hours in this lousy town.” 

“You are wise,” she said. ‘There is nothing 
to do in Moscow. I am going to do my shopping 
in Paris.” 


THE CAPE GIRARDEAU LANDING 
AT PEORIA 


By NELSON DEL BITTNER 


After the nervous blast for the landing the long stem-winder, 
Eased like a sensitive horse at a stroke of the hand, 

Calm to the pilot’s touch swings freely and easy 
And sets her blunt nose around to run into the land. 


Like a gull gone into a glide she comes up smoothly 
In through the hush and the calm of the evening blue 
With a boy in her bow by the lifted gang-plank waiting 
To leap with the rope when the pilot has brought her through. 


The white decks high as a Spanish galleon’s over the water, 
Richly loom through the shadows along the shore, 

While the stevedores peer through the freight-deck grating 
And pat their bare feet in time on the worn plank floor. 


The fire-box door clangs shut with a spurt of crimson, 
A bell rings out and the pistons pause in their plunge, 

The old boat feels in the dark for a hold on the landing 
Before she coughs the spent steam out of her lungs. 


: A nigger leaps in the dark with a coil of rope in his hand, 
The winch in the bow begins to splutter the gang-plank down, 
The pilot steps from his house as, her fore-keel grating the sand, 
The Girardeau rests by the shore at the foot of the lighted town. 








EDITORIAL 


In the death of Victor Shultz readers and 
writers of the middle west, especially of Iowa, 
have lost one of their most intelligent and coura- 
geous leaders. With his associates in The Maize- 
land Press he had published at Des Moines in 
beautiful form some work of genuine importance. 
His considered but outspoken criticism, appearing 
from time to time in The Des Moines Register 
and elsewhere, and voiced in conversation, had 
significant impact upon many of the most promis- 
ing younger writers of the region. His own 


brief fiction was an authentic achievement. 

For his friends, Victor Shultz’s place will not 
be filled. Though I met him but twice, I shall 
remember his stocky, purposeful body, and his 
spirit, as candid and as brave as I have known. 


J.T.F. 


I'VE BEEN READING— 


By Joun T. FREDERICK 


Good second novels are less numerous than good first 
novels. There are not a few young men and women 
who have valid material, nearly always autobiographical, 
for one book of some degree of freshness and significance, 
and sufficient emotional drive to write that one book well. 
But with the one book all that is genuine both in their 
material and in their motivation as writers is exhausted ; 
and their succeeding performances are thin and aimless. 
Hence the reader who attempts to follow current fiction 
always wonders, when a first novel stirs his interest, 
whether its successor will be as good; and he is likely to 
withhold his judgment as to the writer’s real significance 
until that second book appears. 

Vardis Fisher has realized splendidly the promise of 
that vigorous first novel of his, Toilers of the Hills. His 
new work, Dark Bridwell (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), 
marks a definite advance. It projects three characters of 
extraordinary richness and vitality — real people that will 
not be forgotten, and the relations of these people to each 
other and to “the Bridwell place” have general and I be- 
lieve permanent significance. This is a regional novel of 
a very high order. The relation of these people to the 
earth is fully expressed. The mountains, the bench land, 
the river are on every page. The attitudes and occupa- 
tions of the community are presented with the swift sure- 
ness of complete and sensitive observation. But as I have 
already suggested, this is not merely an Idaho novel, in 
the sense that its significance is limited to its function as 
authentic regional fiction. These characters, and Charley 
Bridwell in particular, have qualities not limited in piace 
or time. 

There are some little things in which the book could 
please me better. I wish that Mr. Fisher did not so 
often end a chapter with a veiled prediction of future 
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action: “But in later years . « In years to come, 
when she was to see,” etc. Also, I could wish that the 
last chapter need not be so patently dependent on the 
fortuitous; the coincidence of Jed’s return just at the 
moment of his mother’s rebellion weakens what is other- 
wise an inevitable ending. And I regard Lela’s painting 
as an unconvincing bit of sentimentalism. 

But these are, in relation to the racy and rugged genu- 
ineness of the book as a whole, indeed little matters. 
With the dangerous second novel so triumphantly behind 
him, I see little limit to what Vardis Fisher can do. 

Parenthetically, I may note that the jacket of this book 
shows a curious example of what appears to be the fairly 
frequent failure of blurb writers to read the books they 
are attempting to promote. The jacket says that Jed 
Bridwell goes with his child-wife to “an outpost on the 
last frontier” and lives there for twenty years. As a 
matter of fact, Jed Bridwell is born at the “outpost,” 
and is only eighteen or so when the story ends. 
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